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{For the Register.| 
San Francisco, June 6, 1850. 
[Concluded.] 

In looking over the hill just above the town 
we see no little taste displayed in edifices and 
garden enclosures, features to be encouraged ; a 
nucleus for families, and we see no reason, 
a proper regard being paid to expenditure and 
support, and here is the thing, I suppose, why 
families should not increase rapidly Over to- 
wards the Presidio there are several valleys not 
wanting in beauty, with less wind and better 
soil; the first one is of easy access from the 
town through a depression in the hills, and will 
ultimately be built up, I have no doubt, the com- 
mencement having already quite vigorously 
begun; the next one is mostly overgrown with 
brush, and I believe in the early spring would 
produce luxuriantly, if cultivated. ‘The seasons 
are wet and dry, and vegetation goes rapidly 
through its processes; a late crop would need 
irrigation. Farther toward the Presidio the eye 
could just catch a glimpse of more level country, 
and there is much movement from the town in 
this direction on special occasions and leisure 
days. [n rambling hereabout I picked up many 
flowers of more richnees, beauty, and fibrous 
vigor than I have ever met with in a wild state 
elsewhere ; they would have vied very success- 
fully with cultivated flowers. 

1 took an excursion on another occasion, in an 
opposite direction, to the Mission of Dolores. It 
lies in a valley of great compass and fertility, 
about three miles from town; the soil began to 
be parched, but with proper and seasonable 
treatment an immense quantity of garden vegeta- 
bles might be raised. It is clear that Provi- 
dence has done her part hereabout, if man will 
do his. But the town is unpopular, very much 
so with strangers; they do not like it—the dirt 
they condemn, no agreeable resorts to go to, 
litle social or intellectual enjoyment, a great ab- 
sorption in business, some indisposition; but 
when vigorous health gets restored,—and it will 
come,—when interest becomes identified with 
the place, sympathy in its welfare and concerns 
becomes excited, and how true of all other 
places, then it is looked upon with different 
eyes, and I doubt not their numbers will increase, 
and that better days wil] dawn upon it. 

There are great improvements going on about 
town, better buildings are being put up—large 
houses are alone in demand from the States ; 
streets are grading, expenses laid out which 
property in other parts of the world could not 
think of sustaining. The burnt district has been 
somewhat of an exception. There is a fatality 
attending it; the winds sweep over it through 
the gap before alluded to, and its best friends 
should protect it with fireproof buildings, such 
as the one of the Messrs. Burgoyne which stood 
like a pyramid after the fire amid the ruins. 
About Clark's Point, a high land on the nearer 
entrance to the harbor, an extensive line of 
wharves is building; the hill has been cut away 
forming a rvad, and furnishing material for the 
wharves, and as the water is deep, ships of 
burden will soon be enabled to unlade 
there. At present the Steam Lines are the most 
actively engaged+ Below the hill, occupying 
the middle of the town and advancing toward 
the other end, the water shoalens ; but property 
holders there will be equal to any want that 
may arise, and build out their wharves; they 
express confidence in the advantages which their 
more level part of the town affordsthem. At 
this end the sand begins to predominate over the 
dust—a good exchange; ithas a greater dispo- 
sition to remain where it is, does not become 
infused into the atmosphere, has greater specific 
gravity, and is hard when saturated in the rainy 
season. 


jarge 


Proceeding onward in the same direction 
towards Rincon Point, the upper extremity of 
the harbor, the ship carpenters, boat builders, 
are seen actively engaged, and to good purpose ; 
for they have just completed a steamer, to all 
appearance an excellent craft. Just back of this 
part of the town is Happy Valley; it extends 
over toward the Mission of Dolores, and isa 
suburb which bids fair to be attractive as a place 
of residence. It has already a number of cot- 
tages dispersed about it, and I saw faces that 
looked anything but unhappy There is a large 
population living in tents in the vicinity of the 
town, about the hills and valleys and more 
obscure places; they consist of laborers, sailors, 
passengers and others who are making their 
preliminaries for the mines, perhaps earning 
their passage money. But a conception of this 


ed with an intelligent auditory, all the great 
sects are represented, and the ministrations, 
though not essentially different from those at 
home, are yet in accordance with the circum- 
stances of the place. If the world is demanding 
a more secular faith, so to speak, here is the 
place to give it expression and life. The adven- 
turers who centrol the destiny of all this region 
of California and Oregon, are men of note and 
in a position te accept more genial views of 
religion than those usually promulgated, Chris- 
tianity in this matter-of-fact day, in a day when 
the material will no longer be disunited from the 
spiritual, when the avocations of life, its recrea- 
tions and, enjoyments, are required to subserve 
the higher purposes of existence, must speak out 
plainly what she means. The name of Christ 
is synonymous with something to be constantly 
put to the test in our life; and if so, why not 
say so. If to be peaceable and pure and just and 
merciful be attributes which quicken the very 
circulation within us, if these with kindred gifts 
unite us with God, then why come at them ina 
roundabout way ; why do the clergy strip them 
by circumlocution of their primary value, con- 
nect them with terms and phrases and ferms of 
expression technical and unintelligible; with 
doctrines which good men in all ages and the 
best thought of the present time deem superero- 
gatory and unnecessary ! why degrade and make 
then equivocal by disconnecting them from the 
true and only glory of the Gospel? 
how tainted Christianity is that these qualities, 
however truly valuable they are acknowledged 
to be, are still alluded to under a classification 
not essentially Christian; that they have no di- 
rect and tangible incorporation into the ground. 
work of ourffaith. 

Men will believe in almost anything but the 
saving efficacy of simple goodness, and yet 
Christianity comes to this and nothing more. 
Here where temptations are so great and re- 
straints so few, where ties are loosed, gain and 
extravagance go hand in hand, all those moral 
sanctions which imply a deep religion should 
be dwelt upon with peculiar force; no pero- 
ration should weaken or degrade them to a leve} 
with anything else We have rumors of Indian 
wars, and they will come; this people have 
been driven from one side of the Continent by 
the overwhelming progress of another.race, and 
will be driven from this side, or all oracles are 
wrong, not back again, but into extinction in 
the recesses of the Frozen Ocean. 

Most truly your obedient, 
Georce Barrew. 

Ship Richard Cobden. 

P.S. 15th Jnne.—Tae town was visited 
yesterday morning with another awful conflagra- 
gration. The work was soon done ; there had 
been no dew or fug through the night, and the 
wind was high. The loss of property in any 
estimate must have been great, for the fire 
extended along the water, sweeping away the 
ware houses and lumber yards, where there was 
the most extensive stowage. The ravages of 
fire here are too rapid for cool and well-directed 
effort; the streets would form excellent barriers 
ifevery thing combustible was removed from 
them, instead of into them. There needs only a 
blaze to make a torch of by far the greater part 
of all the buildings here. The wainscoting 
inside is of cotton cloth, the outside of well- 
seasoned pine boards, to resist the dry weather 
and high winds of these summers. Brick and 
stone are the best securities; abundance of 
water is another thing. I saw its good effect on 
the premises of Adams & Co., where a forced 
pump did wonders, saving the building, which 
nothing else could have done, and thereby the 
whole corner, and perhaps the integrity of the 
Custom House which stood opposite, and whose 
piazzas, stairways and scaffoldings of wood 
might have gone. 

Awful indeed is the loss; the individual is a 
ruined man far away from home,—no insurance, 
that most admirable provision of later times, tu 
share his loss in the general superabundance of 
the community and the world. The loss of 
property kere by fire is greater than is gen. 
erally supposed. The houses are not only ware 
houses filled with goods of very enhanced value, 
but dormitories, centres for every thing valua- 
ble ; and in themselves they are no mean affair 
in this country, embracing more value than is ac- 
corded to them abroad. 





(For the Christian Register.] 


Messrs. Epitors,—Will you permit one, who 
reads your paper, and is grateful for all the aid 
it affords in the search after Scriptural know- 
ledge, to subjoin to the exposition given by your- 
selves in the No. for July 13, some of his own 
views in relation to a passage in Ist Peter, iii. 
19 v.! There is no wish to take an attitude in 
the least degree hostile to anything you have 
advanced in explanation of the text. The rea- 
soning is ingenuous and fair, and, upon exami- 
nation, may be found more satisfactory than any 
thing I can offer; but you will, if you please, 
indulge me with an opportunity to suggest a few 


























town would not be complete without the store 
ships ; they line the shore from one extremity of 
the harbor to the other, some of them hauled 
well up into the mud, others float at high water, 
others swing at their anchors, and a goodly 
number are dispersed in the fleet. 


harbor; to be denuded of a bowsprit is a small 
thing with them.- If a wharf or other projection 
is made out, one of them is seen immediately 
approaching it; they are a trouble to the harbor 
master, an interruption to the access and conve- 
nience of the port. Every one in charge seems 
to be in the height of contentment, as irresponsi- 
ble as well can be. Old ships come into these 


ranks and their difficulties vanish, a self-satisfy- 
ing look takes the place of anxiety and trouble, 
It may be too 
l#e now to institute a remedy for this state 
of things, for the cause of it is in part removing ; 
but this neglect and abandonment of ships by the 
Masters and mates, this sundering of their obli- 
8ations in so reckless a manner, and leading to 
“ich calamitous results, should be noted at 
hone by those whom it does concern. Many 
Yesels leave here in distress for the want of 
Tespinsible men in whom the owners can confide. 
The interests of religion in this place are far 
from \eing neglected ; the churches are crowd- 


\nd the contract is complete. 


: 


Regardless 
of chafe or injury, they seem, as some one 
quaintly observed, to have a Jean (lien) upon the 


of my own thoughts, not as in contrast with 
yours, but as, in a measure, the effect of having 
had the benefit of your speculations and Jearned 
comments. 

In the first place, concerning the spirits in 
prison preached to, the inhabitants of the anti- 
diluvian world are meant, not being in Hades, 
but reserved under bonds, the decree of Heaven, 
to abide the issue of that judgment, which should 
close the probationary term of 120 years. It 
was proper that gospel preaching, or the preach- 
ing of righteousness, should be enjoyed among 
them, until this season, devoted to the work of 
calling sinners to repentance, should come to an 
end. Such imprisonment, a restraint laid upon 
the accused until adjudication should be passed 
upon them, was among the early institations au- 
thorized by the Deity for the purpose of whole- 
some government, when evil practices were lia- 
ble to spring up and call fora check. Beyond 
this, prisons seem to have been of no legitimate 
use. Converting them into instruments of pun- 
ishment, according tc the teachings of modern 
civilization, is a device for supporting justice and 
good order, “* not from heaven but of men.”’ 

The next inquiry respects the preacher. 

Who went among them in this capacity, to 
testify and to warn them against wearying the 
patience of God until his mercy should cease to 
be offered ! 





It shows , 


To whichever this office be assigned in our 
reckoning, whether to God, to his Christ, or to 
some other divinely appointed messenger,—to 
Noah, for instance, the effect is the same, as 
‘all things are of God,’’ and nothing is done 
but at his will and in his name, and there is no 
departuie from usage, as terms are employed in 
all parts of the sacred writings. Though it 
would be improper to impute locomotion to the 
divine essence, it is nevertheless said, ‘* God came 
from Teman—from Mount Paran.’’ Also, ac- 
cording to David ii., Sam. vii. 23,—** God went 
to redeem a people tohim,”’ even when in Egypt. 
But, suppose we adopt the most simply gram- 
matical interpretation of Peter’s language, and 
say that Christ went in the spirit, and preached to 
the people of the old world, while poti, oi (Greek) 
the long-suffering of God was waiting and the 
Ark preparing. Would this be incongruous with 
the usual style of writing, in either the vld testa- 
ment or the new? And would it savor of an- 
thropomorphism, more than express literal scrip- 
ture will justify! Indeed, what is the manifest 
difference between man “in the form of God,”’ 
according to Paul, (Philp. ii. 6,) and God in the 
form of man, as implied in the words of Jesus, 
‘*T am ia the Father and the Father in me.”’ 
And is not Christ the light of the world and 
the Head of the Church, read we him either in 
ancient prophecy, or in apostolical, addressed to 
believers in the last days! Peter tells us it was 
‘* the spirit of Christ ’’ in those who prophesied 
of Gospel salvation, and foretold what sufferings 
and glory awaited the Redeemer in his march to 
exaltation from abasement, as it was this same 
spirit which supplied matter for preaching to spi- 
rits in prison before the flood swept them away. 

That it was Christ, as God's minister, to 

whom was entrusted the conduct of affairs from 
the beginning, is taught with no minor degree 
of explicitness in the apostolical epistles, in which 
quotations from Moses and the prophets are very 
abundant. Consult what the writer to the Heb. 
has told us of the Son of God, the ‘* man worthy 
of more honor than Moses,”’ of his being God on 
the throne, of his having laid the foundations of 
the earth, &c., (chap i. verse 8 and 10,) of his 
having mediated the covenants of promise, the 
basis of all human hope ; (ehap. viii. and ix. pas- 
sim ;) and then pass to the consideration of what 
Paul writes to the Rom. upon the same subject, 
** Now I say that Jesus Christ was a minister of 
the carcumcision for the truth of God, to confirm 
the promises made unto the fathers,’ &c. To 
this may be added a passage from Ist Cor. x. 9: 
** Neither let us tempt Christ as some of them 
also tempted, and were destroyed of serpents.” 
Cempare this with Deut. xxxiii. 8, as it stands 
in the original Hebrew, which, if literally and | 
correctly translated, would be—‘* And of Levi | 
he said, Let thy Thummin and thy Urim be with 
{thy Holy one) the man gracious to thee, whom 
thou didst prove at Massa, and with whom thou 
didst strive at the waters of Meribah.’’ See the 
fact, here referred to, stated in chap. xvii. Exo- 
dus. 
I know of no proof which could be more direct 
or conclusive, that Jehovah, the God of Israel, 
had his residence among his people, and received | 
their homage in the form and guise of a man, 
and held divine honors on the ground of being 
filled with all the fulness of the invisible Father 
dwelling in him. This is in the nicest agree- 
ment with Abraham's meeting with three men, 
near his tent in the plains of Mamre, with one of | 
whom, as Jehovah, he interceded in behalf of ! 
Sodom, on the brink of destruction. It accords, | 
also, with Paul’s exposition to the Gal., of God's | 
dealings with the Church, in dispensing gracious | 
promises, and afterwards adding a law, which 
was published under circumstances of terror, reg- 
ulated by the ‘‘ one Mediator between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus.”’ 

I might, but for too great prolixity, refer to a 
multitude of texts, coinciding with those already 
named, to strengthen the opinion, that Peter 
meant to give Christ the honor of being a preach- 
er to the disobedient in the days of Noah, even 
as there is salvation in no other, there being ‘* no 
other name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved.”’ 

As to the analogies brought into view in that 
terrible retribution, which was visited upon the 
world of the ungodly, who were not profited by 
hearing a preacher of righteousness among them; 
of what, and how was that a figure which was 
the grand instrument in so mighty a work of des- 
olation? What resemblances to baptism in the 
kingdom of grace, considered as producing the 
new man, can there be discerned in that over- 
flowing of waters, which annihilated the whole 
population of a world, except what survived in 
the small remnant of eight souls? Could an 
ocean, as a navigable element, typify redemption 
from sin, described as ‘‘ the washing of water by 
the word?’ Noah and his family were saved. 
From what! and by what? If from death by 
drowning, it was by the Ark, which kept them 
out of the reach of the destroying element. If it 
was a deliverance of the godly out of temptation, 
as in 2d Peter, ii. 9, it was by water, the flood 
coming upon the ungodly to put an end to their 
ungodliness, and to its baleful influence on those 
embarked in a better cause. On this supposition, 
analogy is perceptible. 

Whatever criticisms on the above are demand- 
ed by a love of the truth, be so kind as not to 
withhold, and oblige i 2 

July, 1850. 











ORDER---UNION---PEACE. 


In the establishment of the American repub- 
lies, on the other hand, we witness the grave 
and quiet action of the wisdom and patriotism of 
the country. It did not enter into the imagin- 
ations of the men of our heroic age, that con- 
stitutions of governments were to be sett!ed on 
the blazing crest of a barricade, or promulgated 
from the mouth of cannons, spouting grape-shot 
in the crowded streets of acapital. Without 
conflict, scarcely with the ordinary heats of de- 
bate, within the closed doors of a congress of 
prudent men, a solemn declaration announces 
the independence of the colonies. After a year 
or two passed under their aucient charters, with 
a temporary organization of the executive pow- 
er, to fill the chasm created by the withdrawal of 
the authority, regular constitutions of republican 
goverments are successively formed in the differ- 
ent States, which have not only subsisted, with- 
out material modification, to the present time, 
but have served as models for the constitution of 
the General Government, and for seventeen or 
eighteen new States which have successively 
been addedto the confederacy. It was the charac- 
teristic expression of one who had a right to speak 





duce his theory to practice, (the elder President 
Adams,) in a letter written in November, 1775, 
after recounting the steps by which a new gov- 
ernment might be established, that ‘* in this way 
a single month is sufficient, without convulsion 
or animosity. to accomplish a total revolution.” 

What a contrast with the history of Europe, 
from the very year in which our federal con- 
stitution was adopted, (1789) to the present 
day! Of France and Frenchmen I never wish 
to speak but with respect and tenderness. For 
revolutionary services we owe them a debt of 
gratituee not soon to be repaid. Among the 
human agencies by which our liberties were 
established, the French alliance holds ne second 
place ; as Lafayette held no second place in the 
heart of Washington. But so often as I take 
up a volume of the history of their revolution, 
of the works, for instance, of Thiers of Lamar- 
tine, works by no means intended fo paint in 
dark colors the men or deeds which they de- 
scribe, I rise from the perusal with overwhelm- 
ing sadness. After sickening over the horrors 
of that dreadful period,—the butchery, I do not 
say, of kings and queens,—but of gray-haired 
men, of women, of priests; the atrocities of the 
homan tigers who preyed on the life blood of 
France, and dared to invoke the sacred name of 
republican liberty as the cover of their abomin- 
ations, I am fain to turn for relief to the pages 
of our own revolutionary history; to gather 
renewed hope for constituticnal freedom from 
the writings of Madison, Hamilton, ahd Jay ; 
new lessons of true patriotism from the story of 
Warren, of Putnam, and Prescott; new faith in 
humanity (for that is what we most want) from 
the spotless career of Washington. I make 
the transition with feelings like those which- 
one experiences, when, after wandering for 
hours through the dark, dripping narrow pass- 
ages of a dismal mine ,—deafencd with the clank 
of enginery and the roar of subterranean waters, 
oppressed with the grave-like heaviness and 
chill of the air, choked with sulphurous vapors, 
and groping your way in continual danger of 
an explosion which will bury you beneath a 
mountain mass of ruin,—you come up at last to 
the open, blessed sky, tread beneath you the safe 
and solid ground, feel in every limb the genial 
warmth of the sun, listen to the cheerful notes 
of birds, and breathe an atmosphere loaded with 
all the fragrance of June. 

But neither the remedy of political grievances, 
nor the assertion of national independence, nor 
the establishment of republican government, was 
the fulfilment of the destiny of the American re- 
volution. A higher object, stil] less premeditat- 
ed than a separation from the mother country, 
but resulting from deeper causes and involving 
more important interests, remained to,be accom- 
plished. Before the revolution, the colonies 
formed a group of republics mutually indepen- 
dent, bound to each other by no constitutional ties, 
often acting together by the force of cireumstan- 
ces, but without any general principle of politi- 
cal cohesion. Numerous points of similarity ex- 
isted, and common allegiance to the crown and 
subjection to parliament, gave a show of unity 
to the colonies as a whole; but when this 
bend of connection was severed by the Declara- 
tion of Independence the thirteen colonies stood 
before the world, with a strong vocation indeed 
to union, but, as far as constitutional obligations 
were concerned, in the attitude of thirteen inde- 
pendent States. 

Here was the truly critical point in our his- 
tory, the point from which the path of progress, 
(like that which lay before the young ironies.) 
branched off in a two-foid direction, leading on 
the one hand to union, growth, prosperity, and 
power, and on the other to diseord, etvil, war, 
and despotism. The happy fortune of infant re- 
publics decided their choice. In the commence- 
ment of the parliamentary contest, as far back as 
1765, when nothing was thought of but ane ear- 
nest denial of the right to tax America, it was 
the obvious dictate of prudence to unite in a con- 
certed appeal to the justice of parliament. As 
the struggle advanced, a common interest and 
common danger produced a common feeling 
throughout the continent, and led tothe forma- 
tion of committees of correspondence. The Con- 
gress which met at Philadelphia, in 1774, was 
the spontaneous embodiment of that irresistible 

ublie sentiment which demanded a confederacy. 
t was a union unconsciously formed. It sprang 
from the historical conditions of the past, and 
the imperious necessities of the present. It was 
the law of our political existence. Subsequent 
compacts or statutes might regulate and define, 
but some sort of a confederation was a constitu- 
tional necessity. 

Am Il asked why it was sot what created this 
necessity? I will not rest in lower causes, 
though these are obvious enough, ‘The necessity 
of a union was established by the same law of 
our nature, or rather of the Author of our nature, 
which sets the solitary in families, and has melt- 
ed families into clans, and clans into states ; 
which binds the particles of matter together ; 
which suspends a planet in the sky, or hangs a 
dew-drop upon a rose-leaf. Our feeble powers 
of analysis cannot in either case fully unfold the 
principles by which it operates, and in every 
thing that involves the agency of moral beings, 
their choice becomes a portion of the law. But, 
thatthe group of colonies, planted side by side 
on the American continent, speaking the same 
language, subject to the same government, be- 
longing to the same national stock, and reared in 
thesame circumstances of national, fortune should, 
in asserting by a joint act theirindependence 
ofthe mother country, enter into a constitution- 
al union with each other, was at least as cer- 
tain, as that they were destined to a career of 
prosperity. Such a union was the obvious con- 
dition of mutually beneficial intercourse, of do- 
mestic harmony, and a respectable position be- 
fore the world. Or, if anarchy, civil war, and 
the ultimate extinction of free government were 
to be their doom, the want of union was as obvi- 
ously the first step towards its accomplishment. 
Union was the first condition of success in the 
revolutionary struggle ; it was the United 
States that declared their independence ; the 
United States whose independence was acknow- 
ledged by the treaty of 1783. After an unsatis- 
factory experiment of the old confederation, it 
was the people of the United States by whom, 
for the purpose of forming ‘‘a more perfect 
union,’’ the present constitution was adopted. 

lt would be an unprofitable consumption of 
time to attempt to point out the innumerable 
ways in which the Union has auspiciously influ- 
enced the destinies of the country. Could any 
doubt arise on this point, it ought to be removed 
by a glance at the disastrous effects of discord 
among the republics of ancient Greece ; among 
the Italian cities in the middle ages, or even at 
the present day, when we behold that lovely 
region, once the garden of Europe and the mis- 
tress of the world, by the sole want ofa compre- 
hensive nationality lying at the metey of foreign 
foes, and, what is worse, of foreign friends ; or 
at more than one of the groups of states which 
have been carved out of the colonial dominions 
of Spain, in the southern parts of this continent. 
These are all so many warning examples of the 
diastrous effects of a want of union among kin- 
dred states ; like discordant brothers in danger 
of being led into fiercer warfare by those very 
circumstances of common language and origin, 
which, under a well adjusted central power, 
would form the natural cement of the union. 


It was the great happiness of the American 
people, that they followed the counsels of their 
patriotic and thoughtful leaders. In the midst 
of a wholesome jealousy in favor of local rights, 
(which they carefully secared,) and in oppesi- 
tion to some strong centrifugal tendencies, they 
had the discernment to perceive the advantages 
of a common bond, and followed with steadiness 
that line of policy which gave us our constitu- 
tion. Nor have the conditions of our well-being, 
as it seems to me, been at all changed in the 
course of seventy-five years. What was matter 
of prospective prudence on the morning of the 





upon the subject, for he was soon called to re- 


Revolution is matter of experienced wi now. 


The same patriotic instinct, (if I may adhere to 
that language,) which brought the men of Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut, of New Hampshire 
and Rhode Island, side by side, to the summit of 
Bunker Hill, and mingled their blood on that 
day, has, at every subsequent period of our na- 
tional existence, cried out not less loudly for the 
preservation of the Union. 

There is one view of this subject of so much 
importance that I cannot forbear to present it 
more particularly to yourconsideration. Among 
the great ideas of the age we are authorized in 
reckoning a growing sentiment in favor of peace. 
An impression is unquestionably gaining strength 
in the world, that public war is no less reproach- 
ful to our Christian civilization, than the private 
wars of the feudal chiefs in the middle ages. 
The hope of adjusting national controversies by 
some system of friendly arbitration.—a hope 
which philanthropic minds have distrustfully 
cherished in other periods,--has of late been 
openly avowed dy men of a more practical class, by 
men conversant with the policy of the world and 
fresh from its struggles. The last year witnes- 
sed the assembling of a peace convention, of a 
very imposing character, at Paris ; a similar one 
is about to be held at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
Delegates from this country are on the way to 
join it. A congress of nations begins to be re- 
garded as a practical measure. Statesmen, and 
orators, and philanthropists, are flattering them- 
selves that the countries of Europe, which have 
existed as independent sovereignties for a thou- 
sand years, and have never united in one move- 
ment since the crusades, may be brought into 
some community of action for this end. They 
are calling conventions and digesting projects, 
by which governments the most diverse, empires, 
kingdoms and republic,—inhabited by different 
races of men,—tribes of Sclavonian, Teutonic, 
Latin and mixed descent,—speaking different 
languages, bzlieving different creeds,—Greeks, 
Catholics and Protestants,—men who are scarce- 
ly willing to live on the same earth with each 
other, or go to the same heaven, can yet be made 
to agree in some great plan of common umpirage. 
If, while these sanguine projects are pursued,— 
while we are thinking it worth while to compass 
sea and land in the expectation of bringing these 
jarring nationalities into some kind of union, in 
order to put a stop to war; if, I say, at this junc- 
ture, the people of these thirty United States, 
most of which are of the average size of a Euro- 
pean kingdom,—destined, if they remain a cen- 
tury longer at peace with each other, to equal 
in numbers the entire population of Europe, 
—states which, drawn together by a gene- 
ral identity of descent, language, and faith, 
have not so much formed as grown up into a na- 
tional confederation ; possessing in its central 
legislature, executive and judiciary, an efficient 
tribunal for the arbitration and decision of public 
controversies ; an actual peace congress, clothed 
with all the powers of a common constitution 
and law, and within a jurisdiction extending to 
the individual citizen, (which this projected con- 
gress of nations dues not even hope to exercise,) 
if, while they grasp at this shadow of.a congress 
of nations, the people of these states let go of — 
nay, break up and scatter to the winds,—this 
substantial union, this real peace congress, which 
for sixty years has kept the country, with all its | 
conflicting eiements, in a state of prosperity nev- 
er before equalled in the world,—the admiration 
and the envy of mankind,—they will commit a 
folly for which the language we speak has no 
name ; against which if we, rational beings, 
should fail to protest, the dumb stones of yonder 
monument would immediately ery out in condem- 
nation. [Edward Everett. 





WEST NEWTON NORMAL SCHOOL. 
BIENNIAL CONVENTION. 


This institution, situated in the beautiful vil- 
lage of West Newton, is supported by the State. 
and is expressly designed fer the preparation of 
female teachers. Al who enter it are required 
to make an explicit declaration of their intention 
to become teachers, and must give a pledge to 
remain in the school four consecutive terms. 
Some forty or fifty young ladies attend the 
school from Boston and vicinity, going and re- 
turning daily. The whole number of pupils at 
present pursuing study there, is near one hun- 
dred. There are near 450 graduates of the 


sufficient exactness, to be that in which woman 
can exert the highest and widest influence with- 
out losing feminine delicacy and sentiment. 
The question of Woman’s Rights, he contended, 
had been grossly perverted. 
but they are the rights of women, not of men; 
and when they are represented as the same as 


ly be made without robbery ; so that while wo- 
men should assume the ballot-box, and the of- 


taught housewifery, millinery and mantua-mak- 


falsely exaggerated by others, he defined, with 


omen had rights, 
those of men, then an interchange may certain- 


fice of legislator or magistrate, men should be 


ing. 
Dr. Gannett glanced rapidly at the condition 
of woman under Pagan and Mohammedan rule, 
and stated that the Bible alone recognized the 
proper position which woman was designed to 
occupy. Throughout its teachings and its his- 
tory from the very first, she occupied an honor- 
able place ; but Christianity in its narratives, 
precepts and examples, most fully and faithfully 
develops the elevated and noble rank which wo- 
man is to hold in the relations of society. The 
office of education, in this regard, is to establish 
woman in the social position assigned her under 
the laws of Christianity. 
Education develops the faculties, and trains 
them to useful pursuits. Knowledge is not edu- 
cation, but the means of education. A person 
may grasp the circle of science, and yet not be 
educated for any practical purpose. Thought, 
reason, will, the moral sentiments must be cul- 
tivated, rectified, and strengthened. Pope's line 
is much approved :—‘*An honest man’s the no- 
blest work of God;”’ but he thought the senti- 
ment might be improved thus :—‘‘A full formed 
woman is God's noblest work.’’ A woman full 
formed in person, in intelligence, in sensibility, 
in moral culture. For this full development 
education is necessary. And this full develop- 
ment of mind and character is important to wo- 
man in the maternal, the matrimonial and social 
relations; for conversation, for authorship and 
for teaching. 
Under these several heads of discourse, Dr. 
Gannett gave expression to ideas and sentiments 
on the subject of female education which, we 
doubt not, are floating vaguely in many minds of 
the present day ; and which though they are in 
advance of present actual experience, are not in 
advance of the demands of the times. His views 
will be cordially and fully sustained by a correct 
and enlightened public opinion. We cannot 
forbear anticipating the publication of this address 
by referring briefly to two or three positions 
which he bravely maintained. 
One was, that the well-educated woman made 
the best matron for a family. A woman edu- 
cated as he would have her. would understand 
all that belonged to such a relation. And then, 
as the mother of children, who so well qualified 
to train them as she whose mind and heart are 
most thoroughly educated? What a glorious era 
will that be when all children shall have educated 
mothers. , 
Another was, that a woman should be well in- 
structed and well informed in all subjects, ex- 
cept sin—in political economy, constitutional 
law, civil engineering, machinery, banking, 
principles of trade and art, as well as physiology 
and the more common branches of study. She 
will make a better companion, counsellor and 
comforter of man. Every married woman should 
understand the principles and operations vf her 
husband’s business. This would prevent many 
failures, or, in case of failures, prevent broken 
hearts. If he had the power of an autocrat of 
Russia, he would not display it by requiring sol- 
dier’s heads to be of a certain length and shape, 
but requiring that no woman should marry un- 
less she understood the business of her intended 
husband. . Bae 

Another point was the importance of education 
io improve woman’s conversational talent, Nu- 
merous examples prove the “high grade of the 
female intellect, and woman should show that 
she is not satisfied with the idle chit-chat and 
petty gossip whieh prevailed in too many social 
circles. She should encourage the introduction 
of a higher range of topics, and possess qualifi- 
cations to sustain conversation of a higher order. 
He anomalously, yet truly remarked, that wo- 
man scarcely knew the use of the tongue, i. e., 
the right and beneficial use which might be made 
of tha: important member. 

Some excellent suggestions also occurred in 





school, some of whom are married, and about 
two thirds of whom are known to be employed 
in the business of teaching. 

Once in two years the graduates and pupils 
hold a social reunion or convention in the scene 
of their early studies, enlivened by appropriate 
exercises, but especially by the associations and 
sympathies of happy hearts. The bright morn- 
ing of Wednesday, the 24th inst., found about 
250 young ladies thus met for the interchange 
of fervent congratulations. It was delightful 
to witness the warm and cordial greetings of so 
many lovely and intelligent youug persons, ani- 
mated by similar impulses of friendship, of 
grateful retrospection, and of strengthened hope. 
Faithful memory, indeed, failed not to remind 


their associates; but their buoyant spirits re- 
sponded to the call of the Principal to be happy 
to-day. 

Female taste and skill were displayed in the 
floral and festal decorations of this occasion. 
The company entering the school-house were 
greeted by the glad word, ‘* Welcome,’’ in ever- 
green letters over the outer door. A festooned 
canopy of oak Jeaves, supported by a frame thick- 
ly wreathed with garlands of oak and ever-green, 
on the upper front of which were the words— 
‘* Labor aud Trust,’’ covered the platform in the 
hall; while around the sides of the hall green 
garlands hung in beautiful order and profusion. 
Vases of sweet flowers added to the scene their 
delicate adorning and perfume; and, sweetest 
flowers of all, the rose and lily beamed in blended 
beauty in the faces of the fair. 

At the opening ceremony in the hall, near a 
hundred melodious voices of the present pupils, 
led by Lowell Mason, sang an appropriate and 
significant ode composed by one of their num- 
ber. 

The blessing of Almighty God was fervently 
invoked in prayer by Rev. Mr. White, [of Sa- 
lem,] and the Principal, Rev. Eben S. Stearns, 
pronounced a most becoming welcome address, 
which deeply stirred the hearts of the graduates 
and pupils and of their friends who had the hap- 
piness to be present. 

Some, he said, had come from distant parts 
of the land to mingle in these festal greetings, 
and some, if they were present at all, had come 
on angel wings to join their sister band. He 
paid a merited tribute to the character and labors 
of the beloved and revered man, Father Pierce, 
so called, who was the first Principal. A just 
meed of praise was also awarded to the faithful 
assistant, Miss Electa N. Lincoln, a most suc- 
sessful and beloved teacher for about six years— 
who is about to withdraw to another, though not 
less endeared circle, of love and labor. Mr. 
Pierce, who in the words of the Ode, ‘* Live ever 
to the truth,’’ quoted from his farewell address, 
left his Normal children a memorable motto, did 
not forget them in his necessary absence from 
this joyous celebration, but wrote from across the 
ocean a message of earnest and affectionate greet- 


ing. 

Si her the singing of another ode, the conven- 
tion held a private business interview, and then, 
together with the officers and friends of the 
school, proceeded to the church opposite, where, 
in connection with appropriate religious services, 
conducted by the pastor, Rev. Mr. Gilbert, and 
others, an address was delivered by Rev. Dr. 
Gannett, of Boston. This was an admirable 
production, and worthy of being spread broad- 
cast over the land in aid and encouragement of 
the cause of female education. 

Dr. Gannett aimed to show that the design of 
female education is to establish woman in her 





| the business of teaching, alluding significantly to 


them of sad changes which had passed among | Secretary of the Board of Education, Geo. B. 


reference to female education as a preparation for 


the fact, that female tact and talent are becoming 
more generally sought and appreciated in the 
common schools of the Jand. 

We would most heartily commend this excel- 
lent address to all who may be able to obtain a 
copy. It will richly repay an attentive perusal. 

At the close of the services in the church, the 
convention and their friends repaired in proces- 
sion to the Town Hall, where a bountiful and 
elegant collation was served to the company by 
the helpful and happy band of pupils still in ac- 
tual connection with the school. After the col- 
lation, the young ladies sang another charming 
song, and were addressed by Rev. Dr. Sears, 


Emerson, Esq., member of the Board, Mr. Gid- 
eon Thayer, and Rev. Mr. Fox, of Boston, and 
Rev. Mr. Carpenter, of England. 

A pleasant interview was held in the evening 
at the Hall of the school, at which a gold watch, 
chain, &c., were presented to Miss Lincoln, as a 
token of esteem and affection from her grateful 
pupils. 

Thus ended a most interesting day in the his- 
tory of the West Newton Normal School. [Zion’s 
Herard. 





{Mes. Harriet Beecner Stowe. We have 
great pleasure in resuming in our columns, the ar- 
ticles of this gifted writer—both for their intrin- 
sic excellence, and as a proof of her recovered 
health. For a long time she has been laid aside 
by continued ill health, from literary labor ; her 
friends and the public will be pleased to know 
that she has so far recovered as to be able to 
minister in this most useful way, to their grati- 
fication and good. New York Evangelist} 


EARTHLY CARE A HEAVENLY DIS- 
CIPLINE. 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Why should these cares my heart divide, 
If Thou, indeed, hast set me free ? 
Why am I thus, if Thou hast died— 
If Thou hast died to ransom me ? 


Nothing is more frequently felt and spoken of, 
as an hindrance to the inward life of devotion, 
than the ‘ cares of life ’; and even upon the show- 
ing of our Lord himself, the cares of the world 
are the thorns that choke the word, and it be- 
cometh unfruitful. 

And yet, if this is a necessary and inevitable 
result of worldly care why does the providence of 
God sa order things that it forms so large and un- 
avoidable a part of every human experience ? 
Why isthe physical system of man arranged 
with such daily, oft-recurring wants? Why 
does his nature, in its full development, tend to 
that state of society, in which wants multiply, 
and the business of supply becomes more compli- 
cated, and requiring constantly more thought and 
attention, and bringing the outward and seen in- 
to a state of constant friction and pressure on the 
inner and spiritual! Jt is true that some claim 
that the thousand wants of advanced civilization 
are not from God, but among the many inven- 
tions which man has sought out. But they are 
from God, and of his ordering and arranging, as 
much as the blossoms and fruit which each kind 
of seed produces ; and as the plant is arranged 
by God to produce first the rudimental leaves, 
then stalk, bud, blossom and fruit, and all are his 
creation, so the human spirit, as it unfolds in so- 
ciety, produces first the rude and simple wants of 
life, and gradually and necessarily expands into 
the variety, and bloom, and complexity of civili- 


which this state induces in the human being, are 
as truly from God as the first simple cravings for 
food, and drink, and shelter. 
Why, then, has God arranged an outward sys- 
tem, to be aconstant diversion from the inward 
—a weight on its wheels—a burden on its wings 
—and then commanded astrict and rigid in ward- 
ness and spirituality! Why placed us where the 
things that are seen and temporal, must unavoid- 
ably have so much of our thoughts, and time, 
and care, yet said to us, ‘Set your affections on 
things above, and not on things on the earth. 
Love not the world, neither the things of the 
world.’ And why does one of our brightest ex- 
amples of Christian experience, as it should be, 
say, ‘ While we look not on the things which are 
seen, but un the things which are not seen; for 
the things which are seen are temporal, but the 
things that are not seen gre eternal.’ 
The Bible tells us that our whole existence 
here is a disciplinary one; that this whole phy- 
sical system, by which our spirit is enclosed with 
all the joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, and 
wants which form a part of it, are designed as an 
education to fit the soul for its immortality ; and 
as worldly care forms the greater part of the 
staple of every human life, there must be some 
mode of viewing and meeting it, which converts 
it from an enemy of spirituality into a means of 
grace and spiritual advancement. 
Why. then, do we so often hear the lamentz- 
tion, ‘ 1t seems to me as if [ could advance to the 
higher stages of Christian life, if it were not tor 
the pressure of my business and the multitude of 
my worldly cares.’ Is it not God, O Christian ! 
whoin ordering thy lot, has laid these cares upon 
thee, and who holds them about thee, and per- 
mits no escape from them? and as his great un- - 
divided object is thy spiritual improvement, is 
there not some misapprehension or wrong use of 
these cares, if they do not tend to advance it ? 
Is it not even as if a scholar should say, I could 
advance in science were it not for all the time and 
care which lessons, and books, and lectures re- 
quire? 
How, then, shall earthly care become heavenly 
discipline? How shall the disposition of the 
weight be altered so as to press the spirit up- 
ward towards God, instead of downward and 
away! How shall the pillar ofcloud which rises 
between us and him, become one of fire, to reflect 
upon us constantly the light of his countenance, 
and to guide us over the sands of life’s desert ! 
It appears to us that the great radical difficulty 
is an intellectual one, and lies in a wrong belief. 
There is not a genuine and real belief of the pres- 
ence and agency of God in the minor events and 
details of life, which is necessary to change them 
from secular cares into spiritual blessings. 
It is true there is much loose talk about an 
overruling Providence, and yet, if fairly stated, 
the belief of a great many Christians might be 
thus expressed : God has organized and setin 
operation certain general laws of matter and mind, 
which work out the particular results of life, and 
over these laws he exercises a general supervi- 
sion and care, so that all the great affairs of the 
world are carried on after the counsel of his own 
will: and ina certain general sense, all things 
are working together for good to those that love 
God. But when some simple-minded, child-like 
Christian really proceeds to refer all the smallar 
events of life to God’s immediate care and agen- 
cy, there isa smile of incredulity—and it is 
thought that the good brother displays more 
Christian feeling than sound philosophy. 
But as life for every individual is made up of 
fractions and minute atoms—as those things, 
which go to affect habits and character, are small 
and hourly recurring, it comes to pass, that a be- 
lief in Providence so very wide and general, is 
ogether inefficient fur consecrating and render- 
ing sacred the great bo what comes in con- 
tact with the mind in the experience. of life. Only 
once in years does the Christian with this kind of 
belief, hear the voice of the Lord God speaking 
to him. When the hand of death is laid on his 
child, or the bolt strikes down the brother by his 
side; then, indeed, he feels that God is drawing 
near ; he listens humbly forthe inward voice 
that shall explain the meaning and need of this 
discipline. When by some unforeseen occurrence 
the whole of his earthly property is swept away 
—he becomes a poor man—this event, in his 
eves, assumes sufficient magnitude to have come 
from God, and to have a design and meaning ; 
but when smaller comforts are removea, smaller 
losses are encountered, and the petty every-day 
vexations and annoyances ot life press about him; 
he recognizes no God, and hears no voice, and 
sees no design. Hence John Newton says, 
‘ Many Christians who bear the loss ef a child or 
the destruction of all their property, with the 
most heroic Christian fortitude, are entirely van- 
quished and overcome by the breaking of a dish, 
or the blunders of a servant, and show so un- 
christian a spirit, that we cannot but wonder at 
them.’ 
So when the breath of slander, or the pressure 
of human injustice comes so heavily on a man, as 
really to threaten loss of character, and destruc- 
tion of his temporal interests; he seems forced 
to recognize the hand and voice of God, through 
the veil of human agencies, and in time-honored 
words to say :— 
When men of spite against me join, 
They are the sword, the hand is thine— 





But the smaller injustice, and fault-finding, which 
meets every one more or less in the daily inter- 
course of life—the overheard remark—the im- 
plied censure—too petty perhaps to be ever spoken 
of—these daily recurring sources of disquietude 
and unhappiness are not referred to God's provi- 
dance, nor considered as a part of his probation 
and discipline. Those thousand vexations which 
come upon us through the unreasonableness, the 
carelessness, the various constitutional failings, 
or ill adaptedness of others to our peculiarities of 
character, form a very large item of the disquiet- 
ude of life, and yethow very few look beyond 
the human agent and feel these are trials coming 
from God. Yet it istrue, in many cases, that 
these so-called minor vexations, form the greater 
part, and in many cases the only discipline of dife, 
and to those that do not view them as ordered in- 
dividually by God and coming upon them by 
specified design, ‘ their affliction really cometh 
of the dust, and their trouble springs out of the 
ground ’—it is sanctified and relieved by no di- 
vine presence and aid, but borne alone and in a 
mere human spirit, and by mere human reliances 
—it acts on the mind as a constant diversion and 
hindrance, instead of a moral discipline. 

Hence, too, comes a coldness and generality 
and wandering of mind in prayer—the things 
that are on the heart—that are distracting the 
mind—that have filled the heart so full that there 
is no room for anything else, are all considered 
too smal] and undignified tecome within the pale 
of a prayer, and so witha wandering mind and.a 
distracted heart the Christian offers up his prayer 
for things which he thinks he ought to want, and 
makes no mention of those which he does. He 
prays that Gud would pour ont his Spirit on the 
heathen, and convert the world, and build up his 
kingdom everywhere, when perhaps a whole set 
of little anxieties and wants and vexations are so 
distracting his thoughts, thathe hardly knows 
what he has been saying—a faithless servant is 
wasting his property—a careless or blundering 
workman has spoiled a lot of goods—a child is 
vexatious er unruly—a friend has made promises 
and failed to keep them—an acquaintance has 
made unjust or satirical remarks—some new fur- 
niture has been damaged or ruined by care 
ness in the household; but all this trouble forms 
no subject matter for prayer, though there it is, 
all the while lying like lead on the heart, and 
keeping it down so that it has no power to ex- 

nd and take in saything else. But were God 
ee and regarded as the soul’s familiar friend, 
near every trouble of the heart as it rises, breathed 
into his bosom ; were it felt that there is not one 
of the smallest of life’s troubles that has nat been 
permitted by him, and permitted for specific good 








true social position. That position, so much un- 
dervalued by some, and so misunderstood 


zation and refinement ; and the thousand wants 


to the soul, how much more would — 
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become—how it might settle and clear the atmos- 
here of the soul—how it might so dispose and 
ay away many anxieties which now take up 
their place there, that there might be room forthe 
higher themes and considerations of religion. 

any sensitive and fastidious natures are worn 

away by the constant friction of what are called 
little troubles. Without any great affliction, they 
feel that all the flower and sweetness of their |'' 
is faded ; their eye grows dim, their cheek care- 
worn, and their spirit loses hope and elasticity, 
and becomes bowed with premature age, and in 
the midst of tangible and physica! comfort, they 
are restless and unhappy. The constant under- 
current of little cares and vexations, which is 
slowly wearing on the finer springs of life, is seen 
by no one—scarce ever do they speak of these 
things to their nearest friends. Yet were there 
a friend of a spirit so discerning as to fee] and 
sympathize in all these things, how much of this 
repressed electric restlessness would pass off 
through such a sympathizing mind. 

Yet among human friends this is all but im- 
possible, for minds are so diverse that what is a 
trial and a care to one, is a matter of sport and 
amusement to another; and all the inner world 
breathed into a human ear, only excites a sur- 
prised or contemptuous pity. ho then shall 
the soul tarn to—who will feel that to be afflic- 
tion, which each spirit feelstobe so! If thesoul 
shut itself within itseif, it becomes morbid—the 
fine chords of the mind and nerves by constant 
wear become jarring and discordant ; hence fret- 
fulness, discontent, and habitual irritability, steal- 
ing over the sincere Christian. 

But to the Christian that really believes in the 
agency of God in the smallest events of life, that 
confides in his love and makes his sympathy his 
refuge, the thousand minute cares and perplexi- 
ties of life become each one a fine affiliating bond 
between the soul and its God. God is known, 
not by abstract definition, and by high-raised con- 
ceptions of the soul’s aspiring hours, but known 
as a man knoweth his friend—he is known by 
the hourly wants he supplies—known by every 

care with which he momentarily sympathizes, 
every apprehension which he relieves, every 
temptation which he enables us to surmount. 
We learn to know God as the infant child learns 
to know its mother and its father, by all the 
helplessness and all the dependence which are 
incident to this commencement of our moral ex- 
istence—and as we go on thus year by year, and 
find in every changing situation, in every reverse, 
in every trouble, from the lightest sorrow to 
those which wring our soul from its depths, that 
he is equally present, and that his gracious aid is 
equally adequate, our faith seems gradually al- 
most to change to sight ; and God’s existence, 
his love and care, seem to us more real than any 
other source of reliance, and multiplied cares and 
trials are only new avenues of acquaintance be- 
tween us and heaven. 

Suppose in some bright vision unfolding to 
our view, in tranquil evening or solemn midnight, 
the glorified form of some departed friend should 
appear to us with the announcement, * This year 
is to be to you one of especial probation and dis- 
cipline, with reference to perfecting you for a 
heavenly state. Weigh well and consider every 
incident of your daily life, for not one shall fal! 
out by a cident, but each one is to be a finished 
and indispensable link ina bright chain that is 
to draw you upward to the skies !’ 

With what new eyes should we now look on 
our daily lot, and if we found in it pot a single 
change—the same old cares, the same perplexi- 
ties, the same uninteresting drudgeries still— 
with what new meaning would every incident be 
invested, and with whatother and sublimer spirit 
could we meet them. Yet if announced by one 
rising from the dead with the visible glory of a 
spiritual world, this truth could be asserted no 
more clearly and distinctly than Jesus Christ has 
stated it already. Not a sparrow falleth to the 
ground without our F'ather—not one of them is 
forgotten by him—and we are of more value than 
many sparrows—yes, even the hairs of our head 
are all numbered. Not till belief in these de- 
clatations, in their most literal sense, becomes 
the calm and settled habit of the soul, is life ever 
redeemed from drudgery and dreary emptiness, 
and made fullof interest, meaning, and divine 
significance. Not till then do its groveling 
wants, its wearing cares, its stinging vexations, 
become to us ministering spiritg—each one, by a 
silent but certain agency, fitting us for a higher 
and perfect sphere. [New York Evangelist. 
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NEARNESS OF FRIENDS—OF GOD. 


{it is a great comfort to know that we have 
some one near, whom we may cal] upon in case 
of need. 

With a family of children round us, it is a 
great comfort to know that in any emergency we 
have near us a physician in whom we have per- 
fect confidence. We may not have had occasion 
to apply to him for a year ; yet if he goes away, 
we fee) that we are no longer in the same place, 
but that a loss has fallen upon it. 

We may not cal] upon our friend once in three 
months. Engrossing cares and labors may take 
up histime and ours. But so Jong as he lives 
near us, our feelings are gratified; we leok at 
his house with a glow of satisfaction ; our affec- 
tions are kept alive and administer unconsciously 
to our happiness, simply from a knowledge of 
the fact that he is rear us; and if, for a single 
week, he whom we may not have seen for a 
month, leaves his house empty, a feeling of de- 
sertion comes over us, and we have a slight sen- 
sation of uneasiness and bereavement till his re- 
turn. 

So the darkened windows and unopened doors 
of houses that we hardly enter at all, throw over 
us a shade of loneliness, and we are glad to see 
in them again the symptoms of life. Now these 
alternations, these occasional absences, make us 
fee] the want of society, and awaken anew the 
sense of obligation and of friendship. They dind 
us more closely to those whom we respect and 
love. When a friend goes away for a year, we 
then first feel how much our thoughts of life are 
bound up inhim. Death, still more decidedly, 
reveals the strength of our attachment and the 
nearness of our union. 











Is it not the same in our intercourse with God? 
We know that he is always with us, and, there- 
fore, repose in Him with a calm, though uncon- 
scious, security. We know not how much of 
our life is taken up with the thought of his Al- 
mighty guardianship aod love. It pervades the 
whole atmosphere of our being, and we know it 
not. It goes down into our deepest affections, 
and is the source and regulator of them all ; hut, 
like the vital principle which moves the heart, it 
is too near us to be seen, and enters tov intimate- 
ly into us to be a matter of separate conscious- 
ness. Such is the purest life of the soul in God. 
Tear away God's presence, separate us really 
from his love, make us to feel for a single day that 
He is not, and the living, warming, loving influ- 
ence that gives beauty and attractiveness to earth 
and sky, is gone. Our inmost security has for- 
saken us. Now, for the first time, we jearn how 
dear and vital to us that heavenly presence was ; 
—how much it entered into all our affections and 
pervaded all our thoughts. The windows of the 
universe are darkened ; its doors are closed upon 
ns. Its revered and beloved occupant is gone, and 
with Him all was that best in our life 0 God, 
our Father, Physician, Friend, do not forsake 
as; and leave us not, in our thoughuessness, to 
forsake thee. May we live in thee, more and 
more,—our affections warmed by thy love, and 
.our whole souls, by obedience, brought into har- 
sony with thee. In Christ may we behold thee, 
and from him learn to see and feel thee in all thy 
morks, in all the events of thy Providence, in all 
pur deepest yearnings and affections, in wrest- 


ling to bring our wills into subjection to thine,in 
the agony of conflict, and the ‘triumph of victory ; 
in the struggle with doubt, and the repose of per- 
fect trust. 





IMPERFECTION OF OUR KNOWLEDGE 
AS TO THE FUTURE LIFE. 


Very little is made known to us in the Serip- 
tures with regard to the life of heaven, and that 
little is given us chiefly through symbols which 
we hardly know how to interpret. Why are we 
not enlightened as to the mode and laws of our 
future being? Why have we not a map of the 
celestial city, so that we may survey beforehand 
the mansions made ready for us in the Father's 
house? This question is often anxiously asked, 
and is met by many plausible answers. But 
there is one answer, adapted to supersede all 
others, which, we apprehend, is very seldom 
given. It is this. The clear revelation of 
heaven for which many yearn could not possibly 
be conveyed through any medium of communica- 
tion open to us in the present state. Language 
is the daughter of Experience. It speaks of 
what we know, testifies of what we have seen, 
and can convey to us nothing/'the elements of 
which have not in some form entered into our 
own consciousness. It can give the blind no 
idea of colors, or the deaf of sounds. Now there 
can be no doudt that in the future life our mode 
of being, of perception, of recognition and of 
communication will be essentially different from 
what it is here, and perhaps so different, that 
nothing within our earthly experience would 
furnish terms for its description. St. Paul’s 
phrase, ‘‘ a spiritual body,’ is the name, not of 
a conception, but of a void place in the region of 
thought. and involves a mystery which ‘the 
great Teacher, Death,’’ alone can solve. All 
that we can say is, that it may denote some 
freer, more ethereal embodiment of the soul than 
the present,—some mode of existence midway 
between that of Him who is emphatically a 
spirit, and our gross material furms ; but of such 
a mode of being we can have no distinct concep- 
tion prior to experience. St. Paul, in describing 
his vision of heaven, says that he “‘ heard un- 
speakable things, which it is not lawful,” or 
rather is not possible, ‘‘ for a man te utter,’’ 
referring, not to any express prohibition, but to 


guage. 





RHYME AND POETRY. 
Verse-making has become surprisingly fash. 
jonable, especially among young ladies. We 
have hardly a doubt that there are half a million 


the essential poverty and inadequacy of lap- | 


boarding-shool, or the restricted sympathies of an 
unhomelike home,—the indifference of those 
around him seems to him antagonism, and 
awakens suspicion and hostility. They care not 
for him, and he defies them. They are niggardly 
towards him, and he envies them. They seek 
to serve their own ends through him, and he 
serves his by preying upon them. ‘Phey treat 
him harshly, and, when he comes to his strength, 
he renders back buffets for buffets. 


In consequence of the loose domestie discipline 
now lamentably prevalent, Ishmaels are multi- 
plied in both sexes, and among all classes of #o- 
ciety. We see this type of character in the boy, 
often a truant, a delver in the streets, suffered in 
tender years to choose his companions without 
check, and to prolong his noisy sport into the 
late evening hours, only fed and lodged at home, 
but never made a welcome member of the house- 
hold circle. He is already a very Ishmael in 
his wild, rude manners, in his uncourteous return 
of a kind greeting, in the suspicious, sinister cast 
of his eye, in his angry voice and prompt blow 
in the street broil; and he is growing up to be 
an unprincipled citizen, a brawling politician, a 
resentful neighbor, a harsh and neglectful father. 
There are also multitudes of clerks and appren- 
tices left without even a fireside where their 
presence is not deemed an incumbrance, and 
without a single domestic privilege or comfort, 
driven to the vicious gatherings at the corners, 
or the riotous assemblages at low theatres and 
mountebank shows, for lack of all other society 
and recreation. They are in certain training for 
an unblessed and unblessing life, and can hardly 
fail to become jealous, malignant beholders of the 
peace and happiness of others; quarrelsome, in- 
sincere and vindictive, addicted to low and selfish 
pleasure, and prone to every furm of social in- 
iquity. The girl, too, who likes every place 
better than her own home, who in her very 
childhood is suffered to seek amusement whether 
in places of low resort or in scenes of more re- 
fined and fashionable Cissipation, who has no 
domestic tastes or pleasures, and all whose home- 
hours are permitted to be a burden and a weari- 
ness,—she, it no worse, is sure to be nothing 
better than an unprincipled gossip, a reckless 
slanderer, a pestilential intermeddler in those 
domestic joys which she is unfitto share and 
skilled to poison. 

The home that shall not turn out Ishmaels 
must not be a house of bondage. The child 
that shall escape the duom of Hagar's son, 
must be the child, not of the bondwoman, but of 
the free. There are among persons deemed 





of persons in this country, who would deem them- 
selves adequate to the production of a rhymed 
offering of congratulation or condolence, er of a 


termed the ‘* Poet’s Corner,’’ of a newspaper. 
Indeed, we know not a few persons, wholly in- 
capable of prose composition, who profess to 
write poetry. We were concerned, not long 
ago, in the management of a school of young la- 
dies, in which about half of the pupils persisted, 
till forbidden, in offering the weekly composition 
in rhyme, most of them on the plea that it was 
easier to write poetry than prose; and we are 
bound in justice to say, that their poetry in gen- 
eral deserved the name as we!] as most of the ar- 
ticles which, under that name, pass current in 
lour best newspapers. But almost all the verse 
of this class is very easily written, simply be- 
cause it embodies thoughts too flat and stale to 


ceals from the unpractised reader the paltriness 
or commonness of the ideas, so that, if the words 
be well chosen, the quantity perfect, and the 
rhymes faultless, the effusion is deemed respect- 
able, and the writer is supposed to be a person 
of more than ordinary genius. But poetry is 
not mere rhyme or rhythm, but the offspring of 
a creative fancy. 

The psalms in the common version of the Bi- 
ble are the best poetry in our language, thouzh 
subject to no metrical law, while Pope’s Essay 
on Man, though unsurpassed in its rhythmical 
properties, is scarcely more than brilliant prose. 
The questions, which we should be glad to put 
separately to the contributors to that corner of our 
paper, over which the Muses ought to preside, 
are thera :—Have you written in verse thoughts 
that you learned at school, read in a book, or 





heard in a sermon ; or thoughts that sprang up 
|from the profounder depths of your own spirit! 
|If the latter, did they flash upon your mind in- 
| stinctively, and did you fervently welcome them 
| as godsends, and feel that they created a new 
| phasis of your soul’s life? What is your motive 
lin writing’ Is it because you have conceptions, 
images, ideas, which no one else shares with 
you, bat which so irradiate and gladden your 
own inward being, that you long to make those 
around you partakers of the same light and joy ! 
If any of our contributors can answer these ques- 
tions as w2 would have them, we will not find 
fault with lame iambics or halting anapests ; and 
we would greatly prefer the poorest poems, thus 
made worthy of the name, to the most improved 
and immaculate fashion of artificiall y-manufac- 
tured versée-~We desire no poems, (so called,) 
the thoughts of which would seem meagre, silly, 
or common-place, if written in the plainest prose. 





ISHMAEL, 


AND ISHMAELITES BY EDUCATION. 


In the cant phrase of the day, Ishmael is a 
representative man,—the type of a numerous class 
in all times, and at the present day. When 
Abraham sent him off with his mother to become 
a wanderer in the wilderness of Beersheba, he 
took the direct way to verify the prediction con- 
cerning him: *‘ He shall be a wild man; his 
hand will be against every man’s, and every 
man’s hand against him.’’ Without fault of his 
own, he became homeless in early boyhood, and 
bequeathed to his children, and his children’s 
children, the freedom and the privations, the 
rude virtues and the ruder vices of a wanderer’s 
life. Portions of his posterity have at single 
epochs been illustrious in art and learning no 
less than in arms, but have never acquired home- 
bred attributes of character ; and, to this day, 
are his descendants homeless, nomadic, drifting 
about like the sands of the desert, the treacher- 
ous friends or implacable enemies 0° all the 
world beyond their respective tribes. We spoke 
of the virtues of the homeless,—courage and for- 
titude are per taps all that ought to grace the 
catalogue ; and these are but a sorry offset to 
their companion vices,— malice, revenge, fraud, 
and treachery. The social virtues all need home 
for their nourishment. In the family circle the 
affections gain strength before the strain of temp- 
tation bears hard upon them. The child learns 
practical good faith and kindness towards those 
whom he best loves, and need not lose the habit 
when he goes out into the world. The settled 
jorder and quietness of the family give these 
| traits of character time and room to grow before 
they encounter their severest tests. They can 
grow only under the sheltering shadow of pa- 





contribution to what, by a strange misnomer, is | 


bear inditing in prose. The musical jingle con- | 


thrifty and worthy various forms of domestic 
| slavery, which make the child in heart, if not in 
pame and form, an alien and an outcast. There 
is the slavery to neatness, to thrift, to fashion,. 
al] equally fatal to the happiness and good nature 
of children. There must indeed be toil and 
eare in every family; but, except under the 
pressure of penury, they need not be incessant. 
The wheels of the domestic machinery should 
be so well oiled, that their din and clatter may 
not be ‘constantly ringing in the child’s ears. 
The decencies and courtesies of refined life, 
should be not assumed for the eye of the out- 
| side world, but held inviolable between the heads 
| aod towards all the members of the family. 
| There is no need of the costly show before 
| strangers ; but there is intense need of simple 
|and modest neatness at all times and for all 
eyes. The sumptuous drawing room makes no 
one happier ; but the orderly and tasteful ar- 
| rangement of the common apartments is of in- 
| caleulable benefit. The studied refinements of 
| speech and manner for occasional visitors, be- 
cause studied, repel and displease ; the polite- 
ness, which is but the current coin of kindness, 
always appropriate and every where due, is 
nowhere so beautiful and attractive, as when it 
pervades the daily intercourse of father and 
mother, brother and sister. Many are the else 
worthy parents, who, by lack of attention to 
these maxims, have as truly driven their chil- 
dren from all heart-property in their homes, as 
Abraham cast out Ishmael from his tent. 


; 





The parents, who would cherish right domes- 
tic affections and habits in their children must 
also take heed that they retain their sympathy 
with childhood. They must understand the 
difference between juvenility and folly,— be- 
tween heedlessness and wilful wrongdoing. 
They must extend a cheerful tolerance to the 
freedom and exuberance of spirits not yet bowed 
by illness, care or grief. They must not look 
in youth for the staid and sad-colored virtues of 
maturer years, but must be content, nay, re- 
joiced to see childhood in its coat of many colors, 
the grave barely chequering the gay. ‘The pre- 
cocious men and women trained under a differ- 
ent system never lay ia a sufficient stock of sen- 
timent and affection for the drafis of coming 
life, and grow up cold and heartless, thinking 
mackines rather than living souls. On the 
other hand, the heart gets much of its best ed- 
ucation from literally childish pursuits and 
pleasures, planned and guided by judicious love, 
and so arranged as to develope kindly feeling 
both in the juvenile circle, and towards those 
from whom they derive the license and the 
means of enjoyment. 

As to domestic discipline, let there be firm- 
ness without harshness, strictness withort se- 
verity. The harsh word, the angry rebuke, the 
prompt and frequent blow, may make the child 
a timid, cringing, deceitful eye-servant, while 
decision and mildness must be blended to ensure 
heart-meant obedience and sincere submission. 
The parent, who quarrels and strives for the 
mastery, loses it faster than he seems to gain it. 
The universal Father gives us in his great 
family the model for our separate households. 
His children cannot shake off the yoke or evade 
the sanctions of his law , equally little can they 
pass beyond the embrace of his love. His will 
has no variableness; his bounty, no limits. 
Like him, we should be firm in our commands, 
profuse in our kindness,—restraining our chil- 
dren from transgression, but surrounding them 
by an atmosphere of love. Indulgence to the 
tull extent of our ability will do them no harm, 
but increasing good, if it is not their wayward 
wishes or sickly appetites, but their pure tastes 
and innocent pleasures that we indulge. But 
either extreme of stern and tyrannical exaction 
or careless and indiscriminate indulgence can 
only flood the land with an Ishmaelitish gen- 
eration. 





LITERATURE IN THE WEST. 


We can hardly keep pace in our thought with 
the intellectual advancement of the West as 
shown in its periodical literature. Cincinnati, 
and Louisville, and St. Louis are becoming great 
centres of intellectual cultivation and refinement. 
The Louisville Examiner, in the firm but tempe- 
rate tone of its articles, in its intelligence and 
tact, and in the union of boldness and discretion, 
will compare favorably with any journal of the 
kind that we have ever seen. From Chicago, 





rental love and faithfulness. Take this away, 


which within the memory even of young men 
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leave the child in youth to the supervision of | like ourselves was almost unknown, we now re- 
hirelings, to the premature chilliness of the |eeive the “‘ Eclectic Journal of Education and 


Literary Review,” published monthly on a beau- 
tifully printed sheet, and, in an intellectual and 
literary point of view, auguring well for the 
great cause of education to which it is devoted. 
But we know not how many hundreds of miles 
beyond Chicago, near the west pole, we believe, 
if there is such a place, at a town called 
St. Pauls in Minnesota, is a newspaper which 
comes to us regularly and from which many 
more pretentious newspapers that we know of 
on the Coast might take lessons in civilization. 
How far beyond St. Pauls these same refining 
influences reach, we cannot guess; for there is 
a vast intermediate territory of which we have 
little knowledge. But almost on the other side 
of the world, California and Oregon have entered 
on the race not merely of a coarse materia) pros- 
perity, but of social, moral and intellectual 
improvement. An empire not only of wealth 
and mercantile enterprise, but of thought, intelli- 
gence, law and the higher influences which per- 
petuate political institutions, is rising up with a 
rapidity unexampled even ia this western world. 
We look forward with hope and a firm convic- 
tion that- schools and churches will spring up 
wherever our citizens may establish themselves, 
that religion and education may give their sanc- 
tion to law, and increase its authority by making 
of the great majority of the people each one 
a law to himself. 

Since writing the above, we have received a 
letter from California which furnishes a good 
commentary. on our preceding remarks. Our 
friend says, “* As I was coming down in the 
steamer from Sacramento, I fell in with a 
gentleman whose mind was occupied with the 
importance of Public Schools in the mines,’’ 
{t is clear that our Yankee emigrants have no 
intention of leaving behind them the good things 
of their native land. There is no danger of any 
race receding in civilization which understands 
the worth, not only of ideas, but of institutions. 





[For the Register.} 


OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


There is now before us “The Twenty Second 
Annual Report of the Sunday School Society, con- 
taining Statistical Returns, with Letters from Fe- 
male Teachers, and an account of the Proceedings 
at the Annual Meeting, 29th, May, 1850.” This 
title page gives us at once and in fall, the objects 
and character of this able report. It is adocument 
which should be carefully perused and preserved 
by all teachers, superintendents, pastors, parents 
and the friends of education and religion generally, 
made up, as itis, of authentic and reliable ma- 
terials. 


In the earlier reports of this Society the number 
and condition of the schools were usually given. 
Bat statistics went out of fashion, and for the last 
fifieen years this feature of them has been omitted. 
But at the previous anniversary to the Jast, sucha 
report was loudly called for by many, and our zeal- 
ous and indefatigable secretary undertook to sat- 
isfy this want the present year as a fitting close in 
this department, to his useful labors. 


The report. before us is the result. In looking 
back we find, that the first statistical return of our 
schools was published in 1830. That return gave 
but 57 schools; 839 teachers; and 5,371 pupils. 
The return for 1835, fifieen years ago, the last pre- 
ceding the present, gave 135 schools; 2,388 
Teachers ; and 13,795 pupils. Inthe report before 
us, the last, we have returns from 162 schools ; 
having 2,663 teachers, and 16,546, and supposing 
the average to be the same, the whole number of 
pupils now under our Christian culture is 24,196! 
It would further appear from this report, that the 
average number of pupils to a class, and of pupils 
to each school, remains almost the same ;—that 
[more than one half of our teachers on an average 
are church members; in some schools the whole 
number of books in the Sunday School Libraries 
64,150, or an average of more than 400 to a school. 
In 1835 the number returned was 32,571, or an 
average of 240. Inthe outset, very few of the 
schools were kept throughout the year Now, the 
number returned of this“Class, is 91, or a propor- 
tion of more than one half. These, certainly, are 
most encouraging facts; no diminution,—no luss, 
—in any direction ;—but on the contrary, a large 
inerease of schools, teachers, pupils and books ; 
their external condition every way prosperous. 

We turn now to theirjoternal condition In an- 
swer to the first question of the secretary, “Is it 
difficult to procure good teachers? If so, why?” 
we have a great variety of opinions and reasons 
given, from which, upon the whole, we gather the 
conclusion, that the difficulty of procuring an ade- 
quate supply of good female teachers is fast dis- 
appearing ; while it remains as pressing as ever 
in regard to those of the other sex. The reasons 
given for this may be summed up in the words of 
one of the answers,—<‘ Want of culture in the will- 
ing; want of will and piety in the otherwise gift- 
ed.” The remedy is this,—the willing must receive 
the necessary culture, and the gifted be made willing. 

There is a like diversity of opinion expressed in 
answer to the next qaestion,—“ Do parents gener- 
ally taxe an interest in the Sunday Schools? The 
testimony is, that some parents do manifest the 
deepest interest, and some do not. Some express 
it in words, and some in deeds ; and the remainder, 
that is the great body, express the same interest in 
the Sunday, as they doin the Day Schools, by 
sending their children to it with a commendable 
punciuality and constancy. One writer expresses 
the wish, that “parents would take as much interest 
in the growth of their children’s souls as they daily 
take in the growth of their young trees, ” and pro- 
bably there is no parent that will not regard the 
duty implied in this wish, as a natural and reason- 
able one. 

Another question-asked was this, ‘‘ Do yowteach 
the Christian doctrines systematically ?’’ We were 
not a little gratified to find the answers to this ques- 
tion so generally clear and satisfactory. A few 
disapprove of teaching doctrines to young children 
(the disputed doctrines, we suppose is meant ;) some 
feel and express the want of a “doctrinal cate- 
chism” or a “ proper manual of systematic doc- 
trinal instruction ;” (have they ever seen Mr. Pea- 
body’s ?);—but the general answer may be ade- 
quately expressed in the words of one for all, “ we 
pursue a regular system of moral and religious in- 
struction.” 

Another important inquiry was, “ what influence 
do you think the Sunday School has had on the 
community?’ All testimonies,” says the secre- 
tary, “conspire to prove them a timely and unmix- 
ed good to the Christian church, and the political 
commonwealth.” The testimonies on this point 
given in this report, are exceedingly interesting and 
decisive. Let every one who can obtain and read 
them with care, not overlooking the testimonies of 
the female teachers on all these subjects, which oc- 
cupy the closing pages of this report. They are 
written with much spirit, grace and beauty. 

The last question put by the Secretary was, 
“ What will give greater power ani usefulness to 
our Sunday Schools ?’—all the answers to which 
should be carefully pondered and rememberei by 
those who are engaged in the Sanday School, They 
may be summed up under these few heads, 

1. A livelier interest in them, on the part of pa- 
rents. 

2. Amore constant and faithful oversight on 
that of the Pastor. “They do not talk, or pray, or 
work, or Jove halfenough.” 





3. More competent teachers ; 
have been with Jesus.” 
4. More freedom of communicaiion between . 
teachers and scholars. 

5."More systematic“instructions "rn * 
6, Greater stress laid on personal religion, 

7. More young persons from sixteen to twenty- 
five in them. 

8. A better system of Teachers’ Meetings. 

In con:lusion, after a careful study of this Re- 
port, let us say with the secretary, “ that twenty- 
two years, instead of cevealing any systems of ele- 
mentary weakness in our system, have witnessed 
such a gradual increase of numbers and power and 
usefulness, that we may now say, that the Sunday 
School, as an ally of the family and the pulpit, has 
taken its place among the indispensable agents of 
Christian educa:ion.” : 

Many thanks are due to the secretary, for this 
very excellent and instructive report, prepared with 
great care, and a vast outlay of patience and Jabor. 
We hope the Society will send a parcel to every 
Sunday School, and that the pastors and superin- 
tendents to whom they shall be directed, will glad- 
ly receive, and promptly distribute them. Pr. 


“teachers who” 





“TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION.” 


We have received from Miss Beecher the vol- 
ume with the above title, recently published by 
her, and with it the following communication :— 
To the Editors of the Christian Register : 


The volume entitled, “ Trurn STRANGER THAN 
Fiction,”’ accompanying this note, was designed, 
on one contingency, for a jimited circulation ; but 
I now wish to have it fully published by the usual 
methods, one of which is to send a copy to editors, 
with the expectation of having it noticed by them. 

I also send a copy of a circular to ladies, and 
another to clergymen, wherein you will perceive 
that my object is not chiefly to redress individual 
wrong, (though this has a place in the effort) bur 
to call attention to the fact, that the largest ard 
most influential literary institanon of our couniry, 
by the action of those clerical members of its Faz- 
ulty whose opinions and example give character 
to ts moral influences, is now arrayed against 
those principles of Honor, Trutu, and Justice, 
for the furtherance and defence of which this insti- 
tution was estabiished. 

The opportunities I have had, since the semi- 
publication of this work, and especially since the 
issue of these circulars, of learning the views of a 
large number of those who may fairly be regarded 
as representatives of high-minded and intelligent 
women generally, make it proper to assume that 
the great body of such ladies cannot but regard 
the present position of that institution as in fatal 
antagonism with the principles that protect the 
most sacred sensibilities and the honor of our sex. 

If there is anything in which the public in gene- 
ral has a deep interest, it is the influence exerted 
by the opinions and example of the instructers of 
our higher institations of Jearning on the social 
and moral principles of the young men of this na- 
tion. And if there is anything in which every in- 
dividual of my sex has a personal interest, it is in 
the maintenance of those principles of honor which 
have been openly prostrated before the eyes, not 
only of the young men of that institution, but be- 
fore the youth of our whole country. 

In this view of the case, this work is presented 
to public notice, not as a matter of merely individ- 
val wrong, but as indicating an emergency in 
whieh all just and honorable men, especially those 
connected with the public press, are called upon to 
stand for the defence of some of the most sacred 
principles that protect social and domes ic peace. 

May I asic, therefore, the insertion in your paper 
of this communication, in place ot, or else accompa- 
nying such a notice as editors usually bestow as 
an acknowledgment of presentation copies from 
authors or publishers. 

Orders for the book are to be addressed to Mark 
H. Newman, New York. 

Respectfully yours, 
Carnarine E. Beecner. 


A person, like Miss Beecher, whose life has 
been devoted to labors of such large and general 
usefulness, has a right, whenever she seeks it, 
to the public attention. We have read the vol- 
ume to which the above communication refers. 
It has been occasioned by certain events which 
during the last three or four years have been tak- 
ing place in New Haven. According to’ the 
account given by Miss Beecher, a young 
man sought, and was admitted to, the acquaint- 
ance of a young lady of the highest respecta- 
bility. His interest in her became so great, that 
though repeatedly repulsed, he pursued her with 
devoted and open attentions, and was so assidu- 
ous and persevering that, at length overcoming 
her unwillingness, they were for a time engaged. 
The engagement, however, was broken off, and 
the young man subsequently asserted that in his 
attentions he never had thought of matrimony, 
and that it was the young lady who had pursued 
him with attentions. It at length appeared that 
through a ‘ong period of time he had been 
playing a double part; that while following her 
with professions of strongest attachment, they 
were altogether false and treacherous. Such, in 
brief, is the nature of the story, so far as those 
facts are concerned which occurred antecedent to 
the time of bringing the matter before an ecclesi- 
astical council. 


between twolpersons, but they are very deeply 





terested in knowing what kind of men the 
of church and of a leading university are wlli 
to endorse as Christian ministers. seems to) 
us that both their own characters, and some 


draw their approbation from one who, if these |! 
charges are true, is most undeserving of it. 


SCHOOL HYMN BOOK. 





mar Schools. Crosby : 


We opened this book with some misgivings, 


rhymed baby-talk, as to adapt them especially 
for use in the Asylum for Idiots. We have often 


superintendents and teachers in reading and sing- 
ing such namby-pamby verses, as must have 
made the older scholars hang their heads; and 


ly pupil suspend singing, and avert the eyes from 
the book, during some peculiarly silly passage, 
while the deep bass of the elder shepherds of the 
flock retained its full intensity. So long as baby- 
hood lasts, we prefer that children should sing 
from Mother Goose. When they are old enough 
to join in social worship, Jet them do so in strains, 
and through imagery, which shall not belittle and 
degrade the Supreme Object of their praise. It 
is better that they should not at first fully under- 
stand their hymns, than that they should ever 
outgrow them. 

We are glad to say that we have never seen a 
hymn-book (a little one of our own always ex- 
cepted) which seemed to us so well adapted to 
its purpose as the book now before us. I1 con- 
sists of actual hymns, real Christian lyrics, most 
of them simple in structure, sprightly in move- 
ment, and open to the comprehension of aa intel- 


elevating in tone and sentiment. They are not 
the make-believe of worship, the sham of praise, 
but the outpouring of thoughts equally devout and 
poetical. The book contains many of the best 
hymns in the language ; sometimes entire, some- 
times abbreviated, or very slightly modified, to 
adapt them for school-use, but never diluted or 
travestied. The variety both of sentiment and 
of metre introduced, is very large; nor is there 
any state of feeling likely to exist in a school or 
any important event liable to take place in its 
history, which finds not here its fitting expres- 
sion or recognition. In order to exclude matter 
that might be deemed sectarian, it was necessary 
to omit some classes of subjects, which, had the 
compiler consulted the wants of any one denomi- 
nation of Christians, he would not have forzotten. 
But even with this abatement, we should prefer 
the book before us as a manual for Sunday school 
worship to any with which we are acquainted, 
(our own still excepted,) and we should regard 
it as a mark of progress, should our friend find 
encouragement in his next edition to insert Sun- 
day with the descriptive words in the title-page, 
Normal, High, and Grammar. 

We are rejoiced at the rapid introduction of 
music, as a regular exercise, in our common 
schools. lt lightens the teacher’s burden, and 
exerts a restraining, softening, hallowing infiu- 
ence over the pupils. In many instances, it has 
superseded all the harsher modes of discipline ; 
for, when the teacher and scholars unite in their 
daily hymns, they find it very hard to fall out by 
the way. We are familiar with one school for 
little girls, in which the instructress conducts 
almost al] the discipline of the school through 
the medium of music. The hymn-book is al- 
ways at hand on every desk; and when there 
are signs of weariness, restlessness or incipi- 
ent disorder, the little chorister is bidden to com- 
mence a hymn, and, by the time it is concluded, 
every member of the flock is prepared to address 
herself quietly and cheerfully to the task of the 
hour. 





|For the Christian Register.] 


Consecration of Evergreen Cemetery. 
Another beautiful spot in the vicinity of the 
| metropolis has been consecrated to the memory 
of the departed. The retired and delightful 
grounds, called the Aspinwall Woods, in Brigh- 
ton, are hereafter to be known as ‘‘ The Ever- 
green Cemetery.”’ 

The services on oceasion of the consecration 
were deeply interesting. Appropriate selec- 





We shall not enter into the controversy to 
which it has given rise ; first, because there are 
more than enough more deeply interested than 
we are, who are ready to take part in it; and, 
secondly, because our view of the matter might, 
though most unjustly, be attributed to some im- 
agined prejudice against Yale College. We will 
only state in a word the impression which the 
book has made. 

Tt is evident from the young man’s own confes- 
sions, and from what was open to the public view, 
that his course was, from the beginning, most dis- 
honorable, disreputable, untruthful, and unman- 
ly. Putting aside everything of a more private 
nature, looking only at what he himself confesses, 
or which was done and seen publicly, enough 
remains to exile him from the intercourse of gen- 
tlemen. 

So far as appears from anything but the young 
man’s statement—which his long course of de- 
ception makes utterly undeserving of credit—the 
young lady’s conduct was perfectly consonant 
with our best ideas of feminine dignity and del- 
icacy. Her only fault seems to havs been, that 
she at Jength put aconfidence in the protestations 
of the young man which they did not deserve ; 
that she supposed him to be what he was not, an 
honorable man; and was persuaded to believe 
in his professions of attachment. 





Had it gone no further, it would have been 
only one of those cases in which a woman is 
grievously wronged by a dishonorable suitor. It 
would have been better that it should never have 
been known. It is better that the woman in 
such a case should bear her wrongs silently, and 
leave the man alone with his baseness. 

But, through no fault of the lady, the cireum- 
stances of this case became known, and have 
occasioned, we hear, the warmest discussion 
among our Orthodox brethren throughout New 
England and New York. The subject was 
brought for trial before an Ecclesiastical Council, 
which council, composed in part of the Theologi- 
cal Professors of Yale College, has seen fit, prac- 
tically, to extend its protection over the young 
man’s conduct. The question has by this act 
changed its character. It is because of this, that 
Miss B. has written. The parties now most in- 
terested are not the young lady, nor even the young 
man, but the members of this ecclesiastical council. 
It seems to us that their position is one which 
ought to be shown to be right, or to be set right. 
Having once taken cognizance of the matter, and 
except for a doubt as to his prudence, endorsed — 


jin this world can never know to whom they are 


|tions from the Scriptures were read and devotion- 
| al exercises, solemn and heart-felt, performed by 
\the Rev. Arthur Swazey. The Address by the 
Rev. F. A. Whitney, was eloquent and impres- 
sive, appealing to the warmest feelings of the 
heart, and pointing to the true source of hope 
and consolation,which can divest the grave of its 
terrors, and make the burial-place of our friends 
a pleasant resort. May the name, ** Evergreen,”’ 
said he, be significant of the memory of our de- 
parted friends, and of the freshness of Christian 
hope! And then, as the noble tones of Miss 
Stone’s voice swelled through the grove, and 
choir and audience joined in the aspiration of 
hope, and the plaintive strain telling of decay, 
all must have felt how strong is the bend that 
unites us with the spirit-land. : 
These grounds will long continue an evidence 


‘| Latter-Day Pamru.ers., 
_,.No. VII. Hudson's Statue. 








‘ Notices of New Publications, 





Edited by Thomas Cariyie, 


Hudson’s Statue! Who is Hudson? Mr, 


the most important interests of; society, require | Carlyle’s Hudson is George Hudson, Esq., of 
that they should show that Miss Beecher's| Newby-Park, in the county of York, late a Noto. 
charges are unfounded, or that they should with-/ Tiety, late Member of Parliament for Sunderland, 


ate Lord Mayor of the city of York, late a grea, 


man, late Chairman of the Eastern Counties’ Raj). 
way, late Chairman of the Great Northern Raij. 
way, late Chairman of the Newcastle and Berwi-; 
Railway, late Iron King and Railway King! 4 
Tue Scnoou Hymn oom. i,for Normal, High, and Gram-) man of money and honor once! A man of popy. 

a ___ | lat projects and great glory! A man for a yea, 
é : or two, talked about in England ten times mor 
although we knew that it was compiled by aj than any duke, or criminal, or novelist, or victos;. 
much valued friend in whose taste, as to things| ous general! He was worshipped and trusted jg 
in general, we could repose entire confidence. | England, at one time, as no man ever was before. 
Most juvenile hymn-books abound so much in| There have been many commanders who have 
been trusted with a hundred thousand lives 
this man got himself entrusted wich as many do). 


marvelled at the self-abasement of Sunday school | !ars, indeed with many times as many dollars, 


Bat 


He was the manager of public property to the 


amount of one hundred and fifty millions of dollars, 
He was the great man of England. at one time, 


more than once have we seen a manly or woinan-| "iS ame was on every page of every news. 
paper in the Kingdom, and it. was in the mouth of 


every person above three years old. 

He was entertained at public dinners, addresseq 
by deputations, sought as a Mem er of Parliament, 
chronicled in the newspapers, honored with a pres. 
ent of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, com. 
plimented with the freedom of corporations, and 
celebrated by having children named after him, 
and newly invented boots and coaches called after 
him. Hewas the great man of the Exchange, 


and the darling of young ladies, and the model 


Christian of many a preacher, and the hope and 
trust of thousands who wanted to live and die 
comfortably. And why was all] this? It was be- 
cause he had made money for himself—ten or 
twelve million dollars ; and because it was hoped 
he could make money for others. Among his de. 
vout believers, millions of them, there was the 
happy persuasion that scrip of his issuing, must 
bear a high and everlasting premium. 

Men felt about him as they never felt in their 


ligent child, but, at the same time, dignified and | ):..5 before ;So earnest were they and enthusias. 
tie. 


Mammon incarnate was dwelling among 
them, and they worshipped as they never did be- 
fore. Goodness and truth and righteousness had 
been faint cold words to scrip and premium and 
allotment of shares. 

But now instead of worship, George Hudson has 
enmity and detestation from every quarter, and 
has even Mr. Carlyle pointing scornfully at his 
statue. 

Once nearly every English body said, ‘‘ oh, what 
a great man is George Hudson, for what millions 
he has the spending of! What fearless plans he 
executes! What talent and magic and grace be- 
long to him, for with his name everywhere scrip is 
ata premium!” But now his spending is over, 


been fearless and nothing better. 


And so now he is hated and abominated. 


our expectations of him.” 
and expect much from him was a folly that de- 
served to be penal. For the man was not only not 
wise, but did not even look so. ‘Oh, but he bas 
cheated us!” But then it was for some faculty 
that notoriously might ran to cheating that he was 
so coveted as a Chairman of Railway Boards. 
With many persons, the anger against George 
Hudson, rightly interpreted. says, “You are a 
wicked man, for we hoped you were a fortune 
maker, and you are not! You have cheated, but 
not for us! We begged the use of your name, 
thinking it was water-proof and fire-proof, and 
proof against everything. But our concerns have 
suffered under it. And so your name is treacher- 
ous and abominable.” 


with him in the city of York, before his railway 
career began. He was a stolid-looking man, of 


and with a great breadth of black cloth about hin. 
He was ignorant of everything except trade, grossly 
ignorant of even the rules of grammar. He was 


électioneerer ; was ingenious at escaping the bribery 
laws; and knew in what way best to distribuie 
beer and money and threats and small patronagt, 
so as to get a Tory member returned for York 
He was a Charch-and-State man truly and simp’. 
He was a man with old English prejudices 
principles, with money for respectability, and po™ 
wine for liveliness. He was what even an Eo 
lishman can only grow to be, by filling corport't 
offices, and living in a cathedral town, and silting 
in state during Episcopal service. 

The fat ignorant man became worshipful, mos 
worshipfal, as good as a duke almost. He rt 
from among the citizens of York to live close by 
Carlton-House in Londom. He rose upwatts 
through the many grades of Finglish society, hist 
er than any considerations of virtue, higher (bai 
the level of knights and baronets, far away abov¢ 
the men of ten-thousand pounds a-year, almot 
above the bench of bishops, up, up to where it 
believed he was entertained by the Duke of Suth 
erland, and even was once seen by the Queen. 














of the efficiency and good taste of the Comuit- 
tee who have had the superintendence of their 
arrangement. May the time be not far distant, 
when the want of a snitable cemetery, a resting- 
place for the remains of our friends calculated 
to awaken the most pleasing associations, may 
be unknown within our borders ! J. R. 





Miss Dix.—The name of Dorornea L. Dix, 
one of God’s angels of mercy to our suffering 
race ; like Wordsworth’s peasant beauty, she 
* ego a sunshine in the shade” of human 
ife. 


The above words were given as a toast at a 
celebration of the fourth of July by the inmates 
of the New Jersey Lunatic Asylum,—a just 
tribute, as a correspondent well remarks, ‘‘ to 
one truly laboring in the great cause of suffer- 
ing humanity. Noiselessly this philanthropic 
woman moves on her way, to the accomplish- 
ment of her great objects, self-denying, untiring, 
without other remuneration than the blessings 
she bestows on hundreds of insane persons, who 


indebted for the melioration of their condition. 
But. the ‘* Record is on high,” and there she 
will receive the blessing of ‘* well done good 


This is the man that is Mr. Carlyle’s abomint- 
tion! A money-maker and a fool! A fool set op 
on high! <A deceiver in every way! A big maa 
of flesh and no soul! A man aniversally admired 
once! No wonder Mr. Carlyle detests him. 

And no wonder the people abominate him. Fo 
he is not in a single office now, and his railways 
are all failures, and his accounts as a Chaismal 
have been badly kept, and himself he has prospé™ 
ed better than any of his companies. 

And so now his is a name of scorn and iadign* 
tion, hatred. and detestation. But still he is * 
wealthy honorable man. For in England it 
hardly possible to hate outright a man of five mil: 
lion dollars. A rich sinner may be detested som’ 
times, but always it will be amiably and gent!’ 
And even in the very hearts of his haters, ther 
will be an irrepressible reverence for him. He * 
to them like Mammon, hateful, yet admirable, ve 
abominable and very desirable :—a bitter-swee' 
only perhaps more sweet than bitter. 
Hero-Worship is the subject of the tract called 
“ Hadson’s Statue.” 


“Give every man the meed of honor he hs 
merited, you have the ideal world of poets ; a bie’ 


archy of beneficences, your noblest man at !b¢ 
summit of affairs, aud in every place the due en 
dation of the fittest for that place: a maximum © 
wisdom works and administers, followed, as ' 4 
evitable, by a maximum of success. i 


Itis a W 





and faithful servant,’’ from the lips of that 


ample she so devotedly follows.’’ 





tar We have a letter from Rev. Mr. Exior, 
of St. Louis, saying, that the German student 





the young man’s conduct, they become respon- 
sible. The public care little about a love affair ! 





unkown to him—that he is an imposter, and his 


h as the idle poets dream of,—such as the a¢ti¥® 
Saviour in whose steps she walks, and whose ex- peers the heroic and the true of men, are 
santly 
lize. 
after, and apne to, it must forever b&— 
woe to us if at 


toiling to achieve, and more and more Te 
Achieved, realized, it never can be ; siiv®" 


any time it be not!’ 
But there are men who want to be sensible alo® 


who visited so many New England ministers} with Thomas Carlyle, and also’ respectable 
and obtained aid of them, under the pretence) quentersof the Established Charch. And 
that he came commended by Mr. E,, is entirely | men remonstrate and say :-—~ 


«“ Have n’t we a Church?’ Don’t 





story a falsehood. 


we m4 
ee ae 


His plans are executed, and they prove to have 7 
And the scrip § 
of his railways is at a grievous discount. And © 
himself he is not half so rich as was thought. | 


But many of those who hate him, are themselves 

equally hateful, and very abominable are the ica ~ 
sons, for which sometimes he is ebominatei — 
“ Ob,” say they, “he has shamefully disappoinied | 
But now to know hin © 


Perhaps no man, in a space of five years, ever © 
before grew to be so famous and infamous, boib. | 
The writer of this notice lived in the same street © 


about fifty vears of age, and wealthy for a citizen, © 
through a fortune that had been left to him. He 4 
was a stout man, with a great bunch of gold seals, ~ 


something of a busybody. He was not without 9 
generosity. He was a great worshipper of the | 
aristocracy ; and could be made supremely happy = 
by the least notice from a lord. He was a goo id 
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which meddles with nobody, peagyggrote: F grindin 
its organs, reading its liturgies, homiletics, # 


excellent old moral horn-books, so patiently as 
Can’t we doff our hat to it; 
even look in upon it occasionally, on a wet Sun- 
day ; and so, at the trifling charge of a few mil- 


Church never did ? 


lions annually, serve doth God and the Devil ?”’ 


Mr. Carlyle will have it, that whatever a man’s 
creed may be, and whatever liturgy he may pray 
by, and whatever theology he may pay tithe to, 
his religion is really what his hero-worship is. 
« Whom or what do you in your very soul admire, 
and strive to imitate and emulate ; is it God’s ser- 
vant or the Devil’s? Clearly this is the whole ques, 
It is the law and the prophets to know 
whom to honor and emulate and follow, and whom 


tion.” 


to dishonor and avoid aud coerce. 


Mr. Carlyle in the course of his life has cniticis- 
The following is what 
he has to say of Episcopalians, and perhaps of 
Catholics—men with mitres on, and with recters’ 


ed many men and nations. 


hats on :— 


“ Brave men many of them, after their sort; 
and in a position which we may admit to be won- 
On the outside of their heads 
some singular headgear, tulip-mitre, felt coal-scat- 
tle, purple hat; and in the inside,—I must say, 
such a Theory of God Almighty’s Universe as I, 
for my share, am right thankful to have no con- 
I think, on the whole, as broken- 
wingei, self-strangled, monstrous a mass of inco- 
herent incredibilines, as ever dwelt in the human 
brain before. O God, giver of Light, hater of 
Darkness, of Hypocrisy and Cowardice, how long, 


derful and dreadful! 


cern with at all! 


how long!” 


And this is what he has to ask about established 


Episcopalianism in England— 


“ This immense asthmatic spiritual Hurdygardy, 
issuing practically in a set of demigods like Hud- 
son, what is the good of it; why will you keep 

r 


grinding it under poor men’s windows 


He says very truly that an age, a people, aclass 
may be judged of by the great man it honors. 
And so he sees a great difference betwen Scandi- 


navian times, and the reign of Victoria. 


“Tf Odin, who ‘invented runes,’ or literatures, 
and rhythmic logical speech, and taught men to 
despise death, is worshipped in one epoch ; and if 
Hudson, who conquered railway directors, and 
taught men to become suddenly rich by scrip, is 
worshipped in another,—the characters of these 


two epochs must differ a good deal !”’ 


He holds the ancient and holy persuasion that 
the concerns of the soul are more important than 
those of the body. And he maintains that formen 
and nations to be saved, they must have their 
souls’ teachers be more honorable to them than |" 
railway engineers. He will have it believed, that 
men are none the nearer heaven for their having 
railways to travel on, and having earthly space 
annihilated. Spiritual help is still the great want 


of man,— 
“ The distances of London to Aberdeen, to Os- 


tend, to Vienna, are still infinitely inalequate to 


me! Will you teach me the winged flight through 


Immensity, up to the Throne dark with excess of 


bright? You unfortunate, you grin as an ape 
would at such a question ; you do not know that 
unless you can reach thither in some effectual, 
most veritable sense, you are a lost man, doomed 
to Hela’s death-realm and the Abyss where mere 
brutes are buried. I do not want cheaper cotton, 
swifter railways ; I want what Novalis calls ‘ God, 
Freedom, Immortality :’ will swift railways, and 
sacrifices to Hudson, help me towards that?’ 
w. M. 


Tue American Lecenp. A Poem before the Phi Beta 
« Kappa Society at Cambridge. By Bayard Taylor. 
Those who did not hear this Poem will be pleas- 
ed to see it ; and those who heard it, will be glad 
to renew their acquaintance with it. The mtro- 
ductory lines compose a finely drawn picture, and 
one which has a peculiar charm for the imagina- 
tion, this sultry August noon. 
“ When, hoarse and loud, the winds of Winter blow, 

And moonlight glistens on the crisping snow,— 

When streams amid their sheltering sedges yield, 

And hide their fretting with a crystal shield, — 

When tags of ice the oak’s rough beard adorn, 

And, sleety-haired, the willow sighs forlorn, 

While, bent with snow, like some grief-bnrdened brow 

White ere its season, snaps the hemlock bough, — 

How warm and cheerful, through the dreary cold, 

Beams the lit window of a farm-house old ! 

How the rough shell, whose windy gables freeze 

Amid the crenking of the orchard trees, 

Pours through its loophole, — far along the night, 

The bursting fulness of its heart of light !” 


The following lines will find many to testify to 
their truthfulness :— 
“ The old man’s heart, filled with the elden time, 
Gives to his voice an unaccustomed chime ; 
And, as one memory to another c!ings, 
The scanty tide receives a thousand springs, 
And backward flows through al! his father’s lore, 
Till fades the track along the glimmering shore. 
With chin on hand and sunburnt forehead bent, 
His sons lean forward on his lips intent ; 
Vet more than theirs the wonder and surprise 
That brighten up his little grandson’s eyes : 
The matron’s fingers at her knitting stray 
And drop the stitch unnoticed, by the way ; 
While the hale neighbor, who has tramped again 
The uptand path, to talk of beeves and grain, 
Warms with the tale, and, more familiar grown, 
Asks for the sword, — the jewel rarely shown. 
The old man yields, — he bids the grandson ge : 
The boy, obedient, dreads an ambushed foe ; 
The candle flickers in the chilly air, 
And loud beneath him crevks the oaken stair ; 
The antique bedroom and the lofty press 
Add fresher terrors to his vague distress ; 
Some Indian, surely, crouches by the door, 
Or glides, with stealthy step, across the floor ; 
A troop of redcoats lurk beneath the bed, 
Shake the loud sash, and walk the beams o’erhead ; 
Thrilling with dread, bis temples seem to feel 
The scalping-knife, his ribs the pointed steel ; 
With hurried hands he opes the guarded chest, 
Lifts the old weapon from its honored rest, 
And slips, emboldened, from the chilly gloom 
Back to the gladness of the peopled roomy 
Where, when his feet have found their former place, 
The ruddy firelight shows a braver face. 


Tue Apr_eton Memoniat. By Samuel Appleton Jewett. 


Boston. 1850. 

We are not certain that this work is published, 
and are therefore doubtful whether we have aright 
to make it a matter of comment. We would, 
therefore, only direct to it the attention of those 
who are engaged in Genealogical inquiries, as a 
model for this kind of publication. Besides the 
names, it contains just those historical and bio- 
graphical details which are needful to give it both 
its highest interest and value. It could hardly 
have been prepared with more good judgment and 
good taste, The name of Appleton has been hon- 
orably distinguished in New England history from 
the time of the first family which came to this 
country, to the present hour. This volume con- 
tains more than the ordinary proportion of names 
which in the early colonia! annals, and since then, 
in theology, literature, commerce and in politics, 
have become historical. It is pleasant to see the 
way in which qualities seem to be transmitted, and 
how the present generation most honorably sus- 
tains the character bequeathed to it from an hon- 
orable ancestry, Without further remark upon 
the work, however, we will only add that we do 
not remember to have seen a more perfect speci- 
men of typographical art from the American press. 


Tue Weaventy Footmayx. By John Bunyan. Boston: 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 


A very good edition of this little work. 


Suaxsrgare’s Dramatic Works, Nos. 20, 21. 
Illustrated Edition. Boston: Phillips, Sampson 
& Co. “Henry IV” and “Henry V.” Twenty- 
five cents a number. 


Harpers’ New Montuty Magazine of foreign 
literature shows great skill in the selection of its 
articles, and each number has a well-prepared and 
exceedingly valuable summary of events and of 
Literary Intelligence. 


Tue Curto’s Farenp for August has a very in- 
teresting letter from Paris, and other articles of 
uncommon value and interest for children. It is 
now really a very entertaining and excellent peri- 
Odical. 


"| States. 





A SuRVEY oF THE Doctrines ann Duties oF Reui- 
- By A. B. Jacocks. Boston: Cresby & Nichols. 


This work shows the author to possess a logical, 
orderly and independent mind. It isa condensed 
statement of some of the Fundamental Doctrines 
and Duties of Religion. There.are many passages 
which show not a little talent for metaphysical 
disquisition, and the views presented are not only 
those of a sensible and judicious thinker, but are 
pervaded by acheerful, Christian and humane tone 
of feeling. We know nothing of the author, but it 
would be a great gain to truth, if theological ques- 
tions could always be discussed with the same good 
sense and wjth the same freedom from unchris 
tian passion. 

Memorn or Ertexn May Woopwarp. By Rev. Geo. D. 
Miles. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Bleckiston. 1850. 
This is a memoir, prepared by her Pastor, of an 

intelligent, conscientious and religious little girl, 

who at the age of twelve years was drowned in 
the Susquehanna at Wilkesbarre, Penn. The 
system of religious instruction, which consisted 
very much in an application to a sensitive and 
conscientious child of the measures of the Ortho- 
dox Revivalists, is such as we should not approve. 

But the character of the child was one to interest 

the stranger as he reads, while it must have been 

a very attractive one to her friends. For sale by 

Crosby & Nichols. 


ee 


News from the Churches. 


Mr. Rosains’s Socrery.—We learn that 
Rev. Mr. Robbins’s Society have voted to pur- 
chase the church edifice in Freeman place, 
recently built and occupied by the “* Church of 
the Disciples.” The building originally cost 
about $30,000 and is to be sold for $20,000. 
It is very pleasantly situated in a quiet part of 
the city near the Common. 

Several of the wealthiest members of the Soci- 
ety, at the suggestion of the Pastor, have con- 
tributed $5,000 so that the pews may be sold at 
a price which will bring them within the reach of 
persons of moderate means. The society are 
entitled to great credit for having with so much 
zeal and harmony, sustained and established 
themselves, amidst many trials and discourage- 
ments. 
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Newsvuryport.—Mr. Charles J. Brown, of 
Providence, R. I., late of the Cambridge Divin- 
ity School, has received a unanimous invitation 
to be settled over the Unitarian Society in 
Newburyport. 





Perry, Maine.—We are happy to learn that 
the Unitarians in Perry are making efforts to es- 
tablish a society—that funds have been raised 
for the support of public worship, and a clergy- 
man been engaged to preach to them for a 
tew Sabbaths. 





Scuoot ror Youne Lapies in BRATTLEBORO’, 
The Rev. Addison Brown of Brattleboro’,Vt., has 
opened a school for young ladies, whom he takes 
into his family and furnishes with board and tuition 
for $40 per quarter, or $150 per year. In the of- 
fice of instruction he is assisted by Miss Cramer. 
Mr. Brown has rare gifts asa teacher, and we 
should regard it as a great privilege to have a 
daughter uader his influence. We speak from a 
personal knowledge, not only of his general char- 
acter, but of his particular qualifications in a school, 
and we shall always remember with gratitude and 
affection our obligations to him as an instructor. 





Tract ror Sunpvay Scnoor Teacuers, No 2. 
By Grozon F. Tuaver. We are requested to say 
that copies of this exeellent Tract will be furnished 
gratuitously to Sunday Schools. It is composed of 
a series of shor: essays, marked by their admirable 
good sense and practical adaptation to the wants 


of Sunday Szhools, and is just what we should ex- 
pect from so distinguished a teacher and from one 


who as a superintendent has been so eminently 


successful as we know Mr. Thayer to have been. 














GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 


College Commencements. 


According to the American Almanac, there are 
one hundred and twenty Colleges in the United 
All of these, with but few exceptions, 
hold their Commencements in July, August and 
September, and most of them in July and August. 
The Commencement season, therefore, may be 
said to be nearly over. The following are some 
of the Commencements, which have been held, 
er are to be held, this year. 





The Commencement of Harvarp Co.iece 
was held on Wednesday, the 17th of July, an 
account of which, together with the honorary de- 
gres conferred, and the Phi Beta Kappa exer- 
cises on the following day, have already appear- 
ed in the Register. 


Yate Coxtiese held its Commencement on 
Thursday of this week, 15th inst. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes was appointed to deliver the Phi 
Beta Kappa poem on the occasion. Our paper 
went to press before we were able to receive any 
account of the exercises. 

The Commencement exercises of Unton Cot- 
tece teok place on Wednesday, the 24th of July. 
The following honorary degrees were conferred : 
LL. D.—William H. Allen, President Girard 
College. 

D. D.—Rev. Charles Calder McIntosh, of 
Scotland ; Rev. Luther F. Beecher, of Albany ; 
Rev. Arthur Burtiss, of Buffalo; Rev. Azariah 
G. Orton, of Greene, Chenango Co. 

A. M.—Wa. Rankin, Dickerson, N. J.; Ju- 
lius ‘T. Clark, of Wisconsin ; James Richard 
Cox, Auburn, N. Y. 

The Commencement of Dartmoutn Co.Liece 
occutred on the last Thursday in July, the 25th 
ult. The honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity 
was conferred upen the Rev. Abraham Burnham, 


of Pembroke, the Rev. David Smith, of Biggar, 


Scotland, of the United Presbyterian Church, 
and the Rev. Robert Crowell, of Essex, Massa- 
chusetts ; aud the degree of Master of Arts on 
William S. Borke, the distinguished machinist 
of Lowell, Massachusetts, who is truly a master 
of arts. 

The annual Commencement of Rutcer’s Cot- 
tece, New Brunswick, took place on Wednes- 
day, the 24th of July. The honorary degree of 
D. D. was conferred upon the Rev. Gabriel Lud- 
lew, of Shannock; Rev. Wm. A. Hallock, of 
New York city; and Rev. R. Ormiston Currie, 
of New Utrecht, L.I. The degree of A. M. 
was conferred on Augustus ©. Booraem, of New 
York. In the afternoon, Hon. Theodore Fre- 
lidghuysen was inaugurated President of the In- 
stitusion. 

Tainity Cotiece, Hartford, held its Com- 
mencement on the first Thursday of this month. 
The honorary degree of D.D. was conferred upon 
Rev. Jas. McKay, Inverness, Scotland ; and the 
honorary LL. D. on John W. Francis, M. D. of 
New Yerk. The degree of A. M, was confer- 
red upon Richard Kissam, M. D., Rev. Wm. E. 
Vibbert, and Rev. Henry N.-Hudson. 


The Commencement of Wii11aMms’ Cotiecr, 
in this State, will take place on Wednesday 


city. 


ment on the 21st of this month. 


by John G. Saxe, Esq. - 


September next. 


town, Conn. 


of Utica. 


B. W. Dwight, deceased. 
ca, addressed the Alumni. 
Henry B. Stanton, of Seneca Falls. 


Poem. 


learning and ability of our country. 


public library in this city. It is an 


have. 


liberality of the Mayor will find many imitators. 


Boston, August, 5, 1850. 
To Henry B. Rocens. Ese., 
Chairman pro tem of the Board of Aldermen. 


have obtained their permission to present a large 
portion thereof to the city, in aid of the establish- 
ment of a Free Public Library. 

I accordingly now enclose the sum of one 
thousand dollars, in the hope that it may be ap- 
propriated for the furtherance of the object pro- 


The want of such an Institution in our midst, 


prospective bearing upon the moral and intellec- 


in this community, who are ready to tender val- 


willing to receive such donations. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN P. BIGELOW. 


Alderman Grant offered the following pream- 
ble and resolutions :-— 


In the Board of Aldermen, August 5, 1°50. 

Whereas, His Honor the Mayor has commu- 
nicated to this Board, that he has received a sum 
of money, which was eubscribed by his fellow- 
citizens, (to be appropriated for his personal 
benefit) as a tribute of respect; and, whereas, 
consent has been obtained from the liberal donors 
of the money (at the first suggestion of the 
Mayor) that the amount be appropriated toward 
the establishment of a ‘‘ Free Public Library ;”’ 
one of the most desirable and useful objects to 
which it could be given ; and in which all classes 
of the conmunity will be benefited ;— There- 
fore, 
Resolved, That we gratefully accept the offered 
sum by the Mayor, of one thousand dollars, re- 
ferred to above, and hereby request the Commit- 
tee of the City Government, on the Library, to 
proceed with as little delay as possible, and as 
far as the means in their hands will justify, to 
carry into effect the establishment of a‘ Free 
Publie Library ; ’ assurances having been given 
from several influential and wealthy persons, of 
their readiness to co-operate in the measure, as 
soon as the same is commenced. 


The resolution passed unanimously. 
On motion of Alderman Holbrook, it was 


Voted, That the City Clerk furnish His Honor 
the Mayor with a certified copy,—signed by the 
Chairman pro. tem., of the preamble and resolu- 
tion offered by Alderman Grant, and their unan- 
imous acceptauce. 


Since the above was in type, we learn from 
the ‘‘ Courier,”’ that asa subsequent meeting of 
the Board of Aldermen a donation for the same 
purpose has been received froin the Hon. Edward 
Everett The Courier says :— 


“¢ The Mayor communicated to the Board a 
letter from Hon. Edward Everett, wherein that 
gentleman tenders his collection of public docu- 
ments and state papers to the city government of 
Boston for the use of the city library, whenever 
it may suit their convenience to receive it. Gov. 
Everett, in his letter, says—‘ I have, for neariy 
thirty years, devoted a good deal of time, labor 
and expense to its formation. lt amounts at pres- 
eut to about one thousand volumes. From the 
foundation of the governmeni, up to the year 
1825—when I first went to Congress—it contain- 
ed every thing that was material. While I was in 
Congress, I took great pains to preserve and bind 
up every document published by either house; 
and from that time tothe year 1840—when I 
went abroad—the collection is tolerably com- 
plete. It is my intention to add to it, as far they 
can be procured, the documents since published ; 
and I omit no opportunity of supplying the defi- 
ciency in other parts of the series. In addition 
to state papers and public documents, the collec- 
tion contains other works connected with the 
civil and political history of the country.’ 

** Gov. Everett then makes some suggestions 


concerning the arrangements and management 


of the proposed ** City Library.’ He thinks 
that if the city of Boston provide a suitable build- 
ing, it would be so amply supplied from time to 
time by docuinents, that only a moderate annual 


appropriation for books would be wanted. ‘ Such 
an establishment would be an object of ogre in- 
terest from the outset. ‘The people wou 


d regard 
it as their own creation, and take a pride in its 


increase. Authors and publishers would feel it 
an honor to have their publications placed on its 
shelves. oi 
not have the ability and dispositivn to add some- 
thing valuable to it, and from time to time, large 


There is hardly a citizen who would 








next, the 21st inst. 


and i t additions might be expected by 
gift or bequest.’ 
* Gov. Everett then alludes to the great ad- 


Amuerst Couece held its Commencement 
on Thursday, the 8th of this month. On the 
Wednesday preceding, the literary societies 
were addressed by E. P. Whipple, Esq. of this 


Mivo.esury Coxzece will hold its Commence- 
That day will 
be the fiftieth anniversary of the Institution, and 
the alumni propose to celebrate it in a becoming 
manner. Invitations have been very widely ex- 
tended, and a large attendance is expected. Ad- 
dresses appropriate to the occasion will be deliv- 
ered by Joshua Bates, D. D., Stephen Olin, D. 
D., John Hough, D. D., and others, and a poem 


The Commencement of Brown UnrversiTy 
will not take place until Wednesday, the 4th of 


The Commencement of Hamitton Coiuece, 
N. Y., was held on Wednesday the 24th of July. 
The degree of A. B. was conferred on 37 young 
gentlemen, and that of A. M. upon twenty grad- 
uates in course. The honorary degree of A.M. 
was conferred upon the following gentlemen, 
viz. :—M. Sumner Converse, Darwin G. Eaton, 
Danie] Huntington, Garrit P. Judd, Samuel G. 
Love, Henry F. Turner, William A. Spencer. 

The honorary degree of D. D. was conferred 
upon Rev. Charles Wiley, of Utica; that of 
LL. D. upon Hon. Charles P. Kirkland, of New 
York, and Prof. Augustus W. Smith, of Middle- 


Two vacancies in the Board of Trustees were 
filled, by the election of Rev. Robert G. Vermi- 
lye, of Clinton, and Rev. William H. Spencer, 


Hon. Othniel S. Williams, of Clinten, was 
elected Secretary and Treasurer, to succeed Dr. 


On Tuesday, the Hon. Wm. J. Bacon, of Uti- 
The Literary Soci- 
eties were also addressed in the evening by Hon. 
At the 
same time, Alfred B. Street, of Albany, read a 


Tue Cottece or New Jersey, at Princeton, 
which, in point of antiquity, is the Fourth Col- 
lege in the United States,—Harvard, the College 
of William and Mary, and Yale being the only 
older ones,—was held on the 26th of June last, 
We will not undertake to give the Commence- 
ment days of the remaining 108 Colleges, nor to 
present a list of the degrees of D. D., LL. D., 
A. M., &c. &c., which have been conferred at 
these anniversaries. We doubt not, however, 
that the number of the latter, if we could obtain 
a correct list, would give an imposing idea of the 


Puszic Lisrary in Boston.—We are glad 
.|to learn that efforts are making to establish a 
institution 
which is very much needed, and one which the 
Athens of America should be ashamed not to 
The following letter from Mayer Big- 
elow te the Board of Aldermen, was received at! 


a late meeting of the Board. We hope that the| Church. Rev. Daniel Chaplin, D. D., was 


| buried in atombin the old Cemetery in the 


Srr,—An amount of money having been con- 
tributed by some of my fellow-citizens, for the | 
purpose of personal kindness towards myself, I | 


ditions which have been made‘ in this way to 
the British Museum.’ He slso suggests the 
erection of a plain building, ‘ aiming at nothing 
but convenience and neatness, on a lot of public 
land—the more retired the better.” He also ob- 
jects to the Library being a‘ show place for 
strangers, or a lounge for idlers It should bea 
quiet retreat for persons of both sexes, who de- 
sire earnestly to improve their minds’ The let- 
ter concludes by saying, that though the writer is 
hut a native of Boston, ner at this timean inhabi 
tant there, he is indebted to her for a considerable 
part of his schooling, and he feels a deep interest 
in her welfare. 

** The letter having been read Alderman Ro- 
gers submitted the following resolutions, which 
were adopted unanimously :— 


**Resolved, That the City Council, entertain- 
ing a deep sense of the value and importance of 
the papers collected by Hon. Edward Everett, 
will receive the same, whenever a suitable place 
shall be provided in which they can be deposited, 
in behalf of the citizens of Boston return their 
thanks to him for his generosity and public 
spirit.’ 

‘* Resolved, That the Mayor be requested to 
transmit a copy of the foregoing to Hon. Edward 
Everett.”’ 





Generous Beneractions. The liberal con- 
duct of the Lawrence family towards their na- 
tive town, Groton, is well known. The follow- 
ing letter from Mr. James Lawrence, which the 
Rev. Mr. Means sent to the Traveller, shows 
that the children sre imitating the liberal 


example of their parents. 
Boston, 15th June, 18°0. 

My"Dear Siz,—lI duly received your letter 
of 2ist May, informing me that you had col- 
lected about eight hundred dollars, that being 
the amouat of money subscribed for au Organ for 
your church. 

I understood from you previously, that the 
sum of one thousand dollars was necessary for 
the purchasing of a beautiful instrument, and 
also that the church was in debt to a small 
amount—that a new bell was much wanted— 
that the outside of the meeting-house needed 
painting-——that considerable alteration must be 
made in the house for the receptiou of the 
organ, and that there were some smaller mat- 
ters for which money could be judiciously ex- 
pended. I suggested that the $800 should be 
appropriated for the last named objects, for the 
accomplishment of which it was barely suffi- 
cient, ana told you thatif it was so applied 
the organ should be paid for bu me. 

You now inform me that this suzgestion has 
been followed, and that the organ is finished. 
Accordingly, I beg leave through you, to pre- 
sent it to the ‘‘ Union Church and Society”’ 
of Groton, earnestly hoping that it may add 
to the numbers of your society,and perpetuate 
harmony among its members. . 

With my sincerest wishes for the welfare of 
each and all of you, 1 am, dear Sir, faithfully 
and always yours, James Lawrence. 
Dr. Joshua Green. 

Mr. Means, in behalf of the Society, express- 
ed its thanks for this aid in a neat letter. An- 
other instance of kindly feeling has been late- 
ly manifested by Amos A. Lawrence Esq., 
who has placed a handsome obelisk of white 
marble over the remains of Rev. Dudley 
Phelps recentiy deceased, who was Pastor of 
the congregation where Mr. L.’s grandparents 
worshipped. Mr. Means also relates that Amos 
Lawrence, Esq., the elder, has recently shown 
a touching mark of respect to the former Pas- 
tor ot the First Church in the town, who with 
his charch in 1830 became one with the Union 





town, Mr. Lawrence has purchased a lot in 
the beautiful New Cemetery, for the family, 
and has caused to be deposited there the remains 
of Dr. Chaplin and members of his family who 
have died, and has made the lot attractive and 
ornameatal by an iron paling and tasteful mar- 
ble slabs over the graves. 





News or THe Presipent’s Deatn in Ev- 
rope. The news of the death of President Taylor 
produced a profound sensation in Europe, partic- 











uable offerings for the purpose in view, as soon | , 
as it shall be known that the City Government is! ing journals, such as the Times, the Morning 


ularly in France and England. Soon after it 
was announced in France, the President of the 


is generally acknowledged. It has an important | French Republic decided to wear mourning for 

| one month. 

tual character of the people of Boston—and 1} creed to be performed at the Cathedral of Notre 

have reason to know that there are yo 
e 


A grand, solemn service was de- 


Dame, and black crape to be attached to the 
national flag one month. In England the lead- 


Chronicle, and others, devoted much space to 
reviews of General Taylor’s character and ex- 
ploits. They seem to have formed a very just 
estimate of the man, and pay a tribute to his 
worth and fame, which will be gratifying to the 
heart as well as the pride of every American, 
A large meeting of American citizens was held 
in London, at which the Hon. Abbott Lawrence 
presided. A series of resolutions was passed, 
expressive of their sense of the great loss our 
country has sustained in the death of the Presi- 
dent, and of their sympathy with his family. 


Deatu or Neanper. A correspondent of the 
Traveller, writing from Berlin, announces the 


death of the celebrated Neander, the charch histo- | 


rian. He was born in 1789, and was accordingly 
senenty-one years old at the time of his death. 





Tre Minute Gun at Sea. We learn that 
the royal mail steamship Canada, when about 
four hours out from Liverpool, met the Niagara, 
with the flag ot the United States at half-mast 
at the fore. As the Canada appeared in sight, 
the Niagara commenced firing minute guns, 
The two vessels then approached within speak- 
ing distance, and the mournful intelligence of 
the Presideut’s death was communicated to those 
on board the Canada. The news would be in 
London, probably, on the evening of the 20th, 
only eleven days after his disease, and without 
any previous warning of his illness. [New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 


Catuotic Oprsion or Free Scnoors. The 
editor of the Freeman’s Journal (Catholic organ 
at New York,) says that of every hundred Ro- 
man Catholic children educated in the public 
schools of the United States, ninety-eight may 
be set down as a clear and certain gain to the 
devil ! 





Reuicious Sects 1x Boston, The churches 
of Boston, east and south, are enamerated as fol- 
lows :— 

Unitarian 22; Orthodox 15; Baptist 12; 
Methodist 11; Roman Catholic 10; Episcopal 
8; Universalist 6; and 1 of each of the follow- 
ing denominations, viz.: Free Will Baptist, 
Christian, Swedenborgian, Lutheran, Evangeli- 
cal, German Protestant, Second Advent, Quaker 
and Jewish. 


Transmission of Lerrers. During July 
there were sent from New York Post Office to 
Europe, 131,989 letters, and received from 
Europe 110,379. The America steamship 
bronght the largest mail, 32,151 letters, and the 
Atlantic the smallest, 5,158. The letters re- 
ceived from California the same month were 
40,500, and the letters sent, 27,928. The 
Georgia brought and took the greater proportion 
of these. 


Emicrants. The immigration at New York 
in July was large—34,810. But so far, this 
year, the total imiaigration is 18,682 less than 
that of last. 


Cartuouics. Fifty years ago there were only 
two hundred Catholics in Glasgow ; now there 
are seventy thousand. 





Gotv. An exchange paper says not only are 
new discoveries of Gold made in California, but 
in Oregon, in Venezuela, and in new places of 
Mexico, similar discoveries areannounced. We 
do not know how much confidence is it to be. 
placed in these reports of gold diggings, ner can 
we yet decide what effect the supply of gold in 
California is to have, but if gold is to be found in 
such large and uncertain quantities, it may be 
that silver will, of necessity, be established 





A Couuece in Catirornia. 


nated forty acres of ground 
buildings are to be erected. 


season. 


Deata or Neanper. 
He died at Berlin on the 15th ult. 


ly referring to 
on in the New 


out the Christian worid.—[ Witness. 





cles. 


counts of swindling and immorality. 


to « month’s imprisonment. 


Brown Untversirty. 


course of studies in Brown University. It is one 
of the conditions of the subscription, that noth- 


tember next. 


liberality of their fellow citizens. 
ing officers are accordingly elected. 


University. Professor of Greek. 
Joun A. Porter, of the Lawrence Scientific 


Arts. 


Stave Property. 


die slave states, more potential than abolition 
lectures or incendiary pamphleteering, to effect 
the rapid extinction of slavery within their bor- 
ders. Slaveholders can not afford to hold pro- 


miums * 

‘** The papers from Western Virginia, Wes- 
tern Maryland, and the eastern shore counties, 
teem with advertisements of rewards for runaway 
slaves. The difficulty of re-capturing runaways 
has increased the amount generally offered very 
much, $300 and 350 each being very common. I 
am informed by a slave catcher and dealer that 
that the loss of slave property this spring and 
summer, frora Maryland and Virginia, is larger 
than at any former period. He showed me a 
list of advertisements he had arranged in his note 
book, for references, offering rewards for eighty 
one, amounting to about $12,000. The total 
value of this number would be fully $50,000. A 
snug item fur slaveowners to post to * profit and 
loss account’—a great majority of them never 
being recovered.’’ 





LIGHTING ALL THE Gas LiGuTs of A CITY AT 
once. The Paris correspondent of the London 


has been invented by a person named Nillatte. 
The opening of the burner ofeach lamp is cov- 
ered with a piece of soft iron mounted upon a 
hinge. In connection with this is a wire extend- 
ing from a galvanic battery the entire length of 
the service of the gas lamps, and close to the 


upon by the electric fluid, opens or closes the 
orifice according to the motion imparted to it ; 
the platina ignites when it is necessary to light 
the lamps, and thus every lampin a large town 
may be lighted simultaneously, or extinguished 
in the same way, by a different action on this 
magnetized iron.” 





Tue First Steamer aT THE Heap or Lake 
Superior. The Lake Superior Journal of the 
17th July contains an account of the trip of the 





| proached by steam nearer to the head of the Lake 
jthan La Pointe, which is ninety miles distant. 
| The propeller Manhattan, the pioneer steamer, 


on Wednesday last, contained a little over two 


ed since the commencement of the system of col- 
lecting duties in specie. —{ Bost. 


would remind a'l the 8 y 

dren’s Mission, that the expenses of another quarter are 

now dae ; and any contributions, however small, will be 

gladly received by the Treasurer, B. H. Greene, Esq. 
aug3 


Wilson's, in Grafton, on i aaee 20, at 5 0” > 
p. M. T. PRE 
august!7 


travelling, and visiting the city for a few days or weeks, 
will dnd plessent accommodations at the house of the Pub- 


Lake Superior. No vessel has heretofore ap- 


went twenty miles up the river St. Louis, which 
empties into the Lake at Fond du Lac. The wil- 
derness of savage life in that quarter had 
never before been startled by civilizing steam, 
and the Chippewas gazed with wonder upon the 
** fire eanoe.’’ The climate and soil of Fond du 
Lac region is said to be quite congenial to agri- 
culture—vegetation growing rankly. 


Reuter To Dr. Dick. Dr. Dick the celebra- 
ted religious author, has addressed a note of 
thanks to the treasurer of the Philadelphia fund 
for his relief, acknowledging the receipt of a 
handsome sum, and declining further assistance, 
having now sufficient to satisfy his moderate de- 
sires. 





Tue Sunpay Scnoot in Arrica. A gentle- 
man has given to the American Sunday School 
Union $10,000, as a permanent fund, the net 
proceeds of which are tv be applied to the circu- 
lation of the society’s publications in Africa. 





Virat Statistics or Parts. The following 
are some of the results shown bv the city regis- 
ters of the city of Paris for 1848, no just publish- 
ed: 


The number of births during the year was 32,- 
981; of deaths 30,088 ; of those born 16,923 
were males, 15,968 females; of which 29,068 
were legitimate and 10,823 illegitimate ; (or 
about one therd ;) of the dead 15,822 were males, 
14,266 females ; 18,082 died in their own houses; 
10,165 in the hospitals; 1,174 in the military 
hospitals, 152 in prison, 562 found dead in the 
streets or elsewhere ;of whom 51 only were 
females ; 8,796 marriages occurred during the 
year; viz, between persons neither of whom 
were previously married 7,295 : unmarried men 
and widows 465, widowers and women not pre- 
viously married 799; widowers and widows 
242. 


Hearn or Boston. The deaths in July, in 
Boston, were only 271 which is a less number 
than in any corresponding month since 1845. 
Their average age was 20 1-2 years. More than 
half (147) were foreigners and children of for- 
eiguers. 


Specie Deposits. The Boston Sub-Treasury, 


million and a half of dollars in gold and silver, 
(2,558,227) the greatest amount it ever coutain- 


Trav. 





Children’s Mission.—The Executive Committee 
lay Schools i din the Chil- 








The Worcester Association will meet at Rev. E. B. 
TISS ALLEN, 
Scribe. 





ar Private Boarp. Gentlemen and Ladies or families 


An association 
at San Francisco has applied to the Supreme 
Court of the State for a charter for a college, to 
be located at San Jose. | Mr. Neaglee has do- 
upon which suitable 

These grounds are 
to be laid out with a view to landscape and orna- 
mental taste, and fifteen hundred trees planted 
this fall, about the commencement of the rainy 


This man is no more. 
Though ill 
but a few days, he suffered much on the 13th, 
and on the 14th he lost the use of his reason. 
From this time to the day of his death, he fan- 
cied himself in his lecture room, and continued | }, 
to talk upon the subjects of his lectures, especial- 

ges he had often commented 
estament, and to his usual con- 
versations on the early history of the church. 
Neander’s loss will be deeply mourned through- 


Tue rate or Reticious Imposters 1N Itaty. 
The courts of Sardinia have been engaged in 
the trial of an Italian sort of ‘‘ Joe Smith.” It 
appears that a priest named Don Grignaschi had 
succeeded in secretly persuading some females 
and priests that he was either Jesus Christ him- 
self, or directly inspired by him. This doctrine 
used to be imparted to the neophytes as a sacred 
mystery, and demonstrated by visions and mira- 
he matter having called the attention of 
the authorities, Don Grignaschi was prosecuted, 
together with his dupes or accomplices, on the 
The rev- 
erned Don was condemned to ten years’ exile ; 
five priests, accused of complicity, were condem- 
ned to exile or imprisonment, varying from 18 
months to 3 years ; two women, to two years’ 
imprisonment, and a notary and another person 


The Providence Jour- 
nal says that at the adjourned meeting of the cor- 
poration of Brown University, held Aug. 1, 1850, 
the finance committee reported that $108,000 had 
been subscribed toward the fund for enlarging the 


ing can be collected unless the whole amount 
($125,000) be subscribed on the 5th day of Sep- 
On the other hand, it was evident 
that unless the contemplated changes were com- 
menced with the next collegiate year, the whole 
plan must be abandoned. The corporation there- 
fore resolved to proceed, relying solely on the 
The follow- 


Rev. Asnet Kenoricx, D. D., of Madison 


School, Professor of Chemistry applied to the 


The following statement 
made by a Baltimore correspondent of the Tri- 
bune, illustrates an influence at work inthe mid- 


perty long which has to be insured atsuch pre- 


MARRIAGES. 








youngest daughter of the late Capt Barker Baker. 
Mr Themas B. White to Miss Harriet A. Gardner. 


Jr. of Sacramento City, California, to 
er, of Charlestown, Mass. 

In Beverly, 5th inst, by Rev 
buckeli to Miss Haunah 8. Wadde: 


laber, of Salem, to Miss Nancy B. Richardson. 








DEATHS, 


In this city, 7th inst, by Rev Charles Lowell, James N. 
Archer, t#q. of thie city, to Miss Charlotte C. A. Baker, 


In Roxbury, 1ith inst, by Rev Mr Alger, Mr John Ayers, 

iss Ellen M. Thay- 

Mr Thayer, Mr George Ar- 
n. 

In Lynn, July 25, by Rev Mr Shackford, Mr Danie] Shil- 


SS 











In this city, on the 4th inst, George F. Barnard, 47 yrs. 


wife of Mr Artemas Locke, uged 59. Her children arise u 
and call her blessed; her husband also, and he p 
er 


In Worcester, suddenly, on the &th ins 
Wetherell, aged 57 years, in 
a blood vessel was ruptured. 


ter, secured to him many friends, and the res 


ditt 


of his igned to the divine will. 





class of 1797, H. U 
Martha’s Vineyard. 
Barry, of Lowell, aged 16 mos. 


Mass ; 24th ult, Mr G. W. Ayres, formerly of Boston ag 
42 years. 


M. Prescott, of this city. 


to England, died at Springfield, on Friday the 9th. 


come upon them.” 





In West Cambridge, August 11, Mra Ruth Butterfield, 


Mr Joshua W. 

uence of a fall, by which 

is amiable temper end 

ready kindness to others, as well as his exemplary charac- 

t of those 

who knew him. Though his death wns sudden, he was 
i and 


In Leominster, Rev. N ymphas Hatch, 79 years, of the 
-, and for nineteen years a Minister at 


At Petersham, August 2, William, only son of Rev. Wm. 


In St. Louis, 2d inst, Rev. John Fisher, of Ireland, and 
lately Minister of a Protestant Irish Church, in moyen 


In Calcutta, 23d May last, after a few hours illness of 
cholera, Wm. H. Prescott, 20 yrs, eldest son of Mrs Jane 


Miss Lovisa Dwiaut Bancrort, aged 17 years, only 
daughter and eldest child of George Bancroft, late minister 
“ She 
was,” says the Republican, “a lovely, interesting and ac- 
complished young lady, and had been visiting in the family 
of her uncle, Mr. Bliss, in this town, for some weeks. She 
was in robust health until within a few days of her death. 
Many hearts, far and near, will sympathise with the rela- 
tives in the deep and sad affliction that has so suddenly 
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CDIMM Acme 





Dr. Bauer, Dentist, 
—aND— 

TEACHER IN THE ART OF DENTISTRY. 

Office No. 561 Washirgton street, Boston. 





new method of inserting artificial teeth, on fine Gold 
piates, without extracting the roots. of pivoting dam- 
aged, and of restoring decayed teeth, in the most durable 
manner, or of extracting them, without pain, and at very 
low prices 


Dr. Bauer in recommending his professional aid to the 
Boston community, begs leave to remark, that by a thor- 
ough, regular educat‘on and study in the best Universities in 
Germany, his !ong practice there, as also by several years 
practising with the most skilful dentists in the United States, 
he has acquired an experience in this art which placea him 
among the most eminent in his profession. Dr. Bauer offers 
his services to insert artistical mineral teeth on fine Gold 
plates, pivoting with purest Gold, and to heal or extract 
sensitive and decayed teeth, and in each and every branch 
in which the aid ofa practical dentist is required. Dr. B. 
has made it a particular rule that every patient receives 
a written guarantee stating the nature of the operation per- 
formed, the purity of the gold, and the genuineness of the 
inserted teeth, as alxo the term of years he warrants his 
work to last, and moreover he keeps a legal record in his 
office of his professional jabors. 

The skill resulting from a long practice, and the suitable 
accommodation in his office, enable him to execute every 
order, of whatever nature in dentistry it is, to the full satis- 
faction, a+ he flatters himself, of his patrons, and at the very 
lowest cash prices. 

Gold Filling one Tooth, 
Setting on Pivot with fine gold, 
Setting en Plate with fine gold, 
Extracting one Tooth, 
Cleansing “ 

Extracting with Chloroform, 
Half Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 25 
Whole Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 50 
Whole Set of Double Teeth, 60 


x7 Teeth will be repaired at the lowest prices. 
may4 


3 50 


me 
3 
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CHURCH ORGANS. 
AVING every facility for manufactur'ng and purchas- 





orifice of each burner is a small slip of platina. | 
The soft iron, becoming a magnetic when acted | 


first steamboat which has reached the head of 


ing to the best advantage, with experienced and skil- 


; . . . | > 1 

Times says: “A rapid cad cdicctifie ‘Windil 6f) fai workmen, in all branches o ms business, together with 

lighting and extinguishing public gas burners | unequatied in New England, we can furnish organs with 
: , | from four to sixty stops, at the shortest notice. and at the 

} lowest prices possible, for truly first rate instruments. 


a factory, which for size and ad fon to the b is 





The following well-known organs are among the many 


j from this manufactory, viz. 


Salem Street Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher 
with 40 stops. 

E. Street Baptist Church, Washington, D C., Rev. Mr. 
Sampson. 

Congregational Church, Bath, Rev. Ray Palmer, with 28 
stops. 

Congregational Church in St. Johnsbury, Vt., with 27 
stops. 

nitarian Church, Salem, Mass., Rev. Mr. Frothingham, 

with 24 stops. 

Unitarian Church, Brookline, Mass., Rev Mr. Knapp, 
with 34 stops. 

Baptist Church, Cleaveland, Ohio, with 28 stops. 

St. Paul's Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, Rev. Mr. 
Newton, with 49 stops. 

Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri, with 34 
stops. 

Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. H. W. Beecher, 
with 46 stops. 

Unitarian Church, Roxbury, Mass., Rev. Dr. Putnam, 


with 52 stops. 
WM. B. D. SIMMONS & Cu.,, 
36, 38, 40 Causeway Street, Boston, 


march30 2wiseopos6m 
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New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 

170 Washington Street, Boston, 

OULD inform his friends and the public that 
addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 


posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a 
times the 


CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 
Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 

in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 

E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 

§G- Tn accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 


dec2 ABRAITAM KIMBALL. 





lyis 





CAMBRIDGE 
Furniture and Carpet Warehouse. 


WHITNEY, BRACKET? & CO. 


HX. constantly for sale at their spacious Ware Rooms, 
near the Colleges, a very extensive assortment of 


FURNITURE, 


Bureaus, Tables, Bedsteads, Couches, Secretaries, Chairs, 
Looking Glasses, Refrigerators, Clocks, Entry Lamps, &c. 


CARPETINGS, 


Three-ply, superfine, fine, painted and Straw ; Stair Car- 
peting; Rods and Eyes. 


Feathers, Mattrasses, Feather Beds, &c. &c. 
5tis aug3 





Boots and Shoes ! 


OLD STAND, ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


a subscriber would respectfully inform his friends 
and the public n general, that having greatly enlarged 
and improved his store, he is enabled, by the greater facti- 
ities afforded him, to keep a large and more extensive stock 
of FasnionssLe Boots aND Saoes than h fi 
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BOARDING SCHOO 





L.- 
RS. ANNA Y. LORD'S Boarding School for You 
katie. rst se Avent, Dorchester, Muss., wil 

her personal uttention { 1850. The Principal will give 


Board (including Fuel and Washing) and i 
in English, French and Latin, far Kes Term ot 
eleven weeks, payable in advance, . why 


665.00 
Day Bcholampys *.) asia. e588 acaads wa 15 Wo 


Ttatian, German, Drawing, Dancing and Musi : 

regulated by those of the Masters employed. st atiggraeg 
There will be two vacations during the year, one from 
—_ 16 to September 16, and one of a week at Thankagiv« 


ng. 

A Day School for you children, connected with the 
above, will be opened at the same time and place, under the 
charge of an experienced and faithful Teacher. 


REFERS TO 


Amos Lawrence, Esq., 
Piilo 5. Shelton, Esq. 
oa Reed, Esq, Publisher of the Christian 


Boston, 
“ 


> Bos: 

John Homans, M. D. mm 
Henry 1. Bowditch,M.D. “ 
Rev. 8. K. Lothrop, 4 
“ R. C. Waterston, sad 


“ F. D, Huntington, oa 
D. Humphrey Storer, M. D. * 
Rev. Abram Lamson, D. D., Dedham. 


Application can be made to MRS. LORD, at No. 1 Bed? 
ford Place, Boston, until September Ist, or on the premises 
in Dorchester. tf julya7 


NEW SINGING BOOK, 


ye “NEW CARMINA SACRA.” Perhaps no book 

of Church Music has had so extensive a circulation in 
this country as Carmina Sacra; and even now, when the 
pre-s teems with professedly new music hooks, this work 
holds on its way, and is probably more generally used int 
the churches than any single work. Yet some portion of 
the tunes in the Carmina Saera, being found less generally 
useful than might be wished, a thorough revision of the 
whole work was some months ago determined upon. 
Tre plan has been to retain the most vulvable and uni- 
versally pleasing part of the former work as the basis of tne 
new; to reject such portions as experience proved 'o be the 
least useful, und to substitute choice tunes and pieces se« 
lected from the whole range of Mr. Mason’s formeriy popu- 
lar publications, and other works; and to append additional 
pages containing entirely new music. The work hxs been 
done, and in its present form doubtiess comprises one of 
the most important collections of Church Mu-ic ever pub- 
lished, affording all the interest and freshness of an entirely 
new production, without the same liability to disappoint- 
ment. The hook embraces over two hundred tunes and 
pieces not inserted in the former collection; and Teachers 
of Singing Schools, Members of Choirs and Congregations 
cannot but find it a work of uncommon attraction. It will 
soon be ready for sale under the title of The New Carmina 
Sacra. 
N. B.—As there will undoubted!y continue to be a de+ 
mand for the original Carmina Sacra, that work will be 
published unaltered as heretofore. 

WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 

july27 tf Publishers, 16 Water street. 


The Boston Musical Institute; 


Vi _ ILL commence in the Tremont Temple, in Boston, 

on TUESDAY, Augast 13th, at I! o’clock, A. M., 
and continue in session ten days. In the regular exercises 
of the cinss. nearly twenty different collections of Church, 
Chorus, and Glee Music (six or seven new) will be used— 
the exercise for the time being under the direction of the 
author of the book in use. 
The authors of most of the popular singing books now be- 
fore the public, having been engaved to take part in the ex- 
ercises, opportanity will be enjoyed for learning the different 
styles, never befure offered by any similar institute. In ad- 
dition to the usual exercises, one hour exch forenoon a d 
afternoon will be occupied by the performances of talented 
professional singers and players before the class, giving an 
opportunity for hearing approved styles of Solo, Duett, 
Quartette and Chorus vocal! performances, as well us Organ 
Voluntaries, and performances on the Pian» Forte, Vio'in, 
Violincello, &c. &c. on the Sabbath evening which occurs 
during the session. A sermon will be preached before the 
members of the Institute, in Park street Uhurch, by Rev. 
A. L. Stone, (pastor of the church,) the Lastitute occupying 
the galleries, and performing the music. 
For a full programme of the exercises, see Boston Musical 
Gazetie. Tickets for Gentlemen, $3; Ladies, 81 each. 
Each gentleman purchasing a ticket will be entitled te two 
ladies’ tickets gratis. The subscriber is entrusted with the 
general direction of this Institute. No pains nor expense 
will be spared to make it in the highest degree useful and 
interesting to all who attend. Further information can be 
obtained by applying to or addressing 

A. N. JOHNSON, 
Music Rooms, Tremont Temple, 85 Tremont st., 

july27 3tis Boston. 


American Institute of Instruction. 


WHE Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the “ American 
Institute of Instruction,” will be held at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., on the 13th, 14th, and 15th of August, 1850. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


On Tuesday—10 o'clock. Remarks by the President, 
104. Introductory Lecture by Hon. Henry Barnard, of Hart- 
ford, Conn. 2}, P.M. Lecture by Rev. J. P. Cowles, of 
Ipswich. 74. Lecture by Rev. L.. Whiting, of Lawretice. 

On Wednesday—9 o’clock. Lecture by Barnum Field, of 
the Franklin School, Boston. Il Lecture by C. C. Chase, 
Lowell. 24,P. M. Lecture by J. D. Philbrick, Bostoa. 
I ee by Rev. R. 8. Rust, State Supt. of Schools in 











On Thursday—9 o'clock. Lecture by Solomon Jenner 
of New York. 11. Lecture by Hon. A. Walker, of Brook- 
field. 2j,P. M. Lecture by Edward Wyman, of St. Louis. 
7}. Lecture by Rev. E. 8. Gannett, D.D. of Boston. 


Tickets for Railroad travel, from Boston to Northamp- 

ton, may be had at half price, (by all who go to attend the 
Lustitute Meetings,) of WM. D. TICKNOR, Esq _ corner of 
Washington and School streets, Boston. These Tickets 
will be good from August 1 th to 20th, inclusive. Those 
who pass over the Eastern Railroad to attend the meeting, 
may ontain return tickets of the Secretary. 

The citizens of Northampton have kindly made arrange- 
ments for the gratuitous entertainment of female tenchers, 
he attend the meeting, and it is hoped the number will be 

arge. 

The members of the !nstitute, and others who propose to 
attend, are earnestly requested to give extensive notice of 
the meeting, and, if possible, to be present through all the 


sessions. CHARLES NORTHEND, 
Salem, July 24, 1850. Secretary. 
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Philharmonic Institute. 


HE next Annual! Session will be held in Boston, at the 
MELopEON, commencing on TUESDAY, the 13th of 

August next, and continuing ten days. 

The design of this Institute is to afford an opportunity to 

teachers of acquiring the best system of imparting instrac- 

tion in all branches of the art, and of forming a correct style 

and refined taste. 

The members of the Institute will practice music of a 

very high order, such as few have the means of listening to; 

and every day during the Session, instrumental SOLOS, 

DUETTS, TRIOS, QUARTETTS, &c., will be performed 

by artists of experience and skill, for the gratification and 

instruction of the members. 

It will be the endeavor of the Board of Instruction to 

render the occasion one of equal interest and usefulness to 

all who may attend. 

Tickets for life membership, to gentlemen, 85. Ladies, 

Clergymen, and members of former Sessions of the ynsti- 

tute are respectfully invited, free of charge. 

B. F. BAKER. 

J. A. KELLER. 

A. BOND 


july 13 5tis L. H. SOUTHARD. 


To the Friends of Peace. 


¢ ye undersigned has a great number of copies of the 
Advocate of Peace, (the periodical of the American 
Peace Society,) for the years 1843, 1844, 1845 and 1846, 
which, though they have passed the time of their immedi- 
ate object, yet, containing ‘many interesting articles and 
valuable information, may, by dissemination, be instrumen- 
tal in extending pacific sentiments. With this view, they 
will be furnished gratuitously to any friends of peace in 
the United Stntes, who wil receive them for distribution, 
and pay for the expense of transmission. Persons desirous 
of thus aiding the cause of peace, will please send their or- 
ders to the undersigned, post paid, specifying the number of 
copies desired, the direction to which they are to be sent, 
the mode of conveyance, &c , and they will be forwarded, 
in the proportions, as to months, in which they are possess- 
ed J. P. BLANCHARD, 

No. 4 Waverly Place Boston. 
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MOREY’S 
COLD SALT WATER BATHS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Western Avenue, (Mill Dam,) Rear of the Ner 
Brick Block. 


IT PRICES REDUCED. 4f 
SEASON TICKETS, TWO DOLLARS, 


HIS celebrated Establishment is now opened for the 
season. The Cold Shower and Swimming BATH las 
been removed into deeper water, which at all times is pure 
and abundant. The Ladies’ Baths are entirely removed 
from those of the Gentlemen, and are provided with Female 
Attendants. 

Invatips and CuHiLpren will receive particular attep- 
tion. 

Terms—Season Tickets, $2.00. 

Swimming tuught by a competent professor. 

Additiona) rooms have been added, with Fieeting Shower 
Baths, put up in the most approved style. Also, new Dres 

sing Rooms, which will at all times be found perfectly dry 
an‘! convenient. 

The proprietor would cal! attention to the faet, that 
though establishment has been very much improved, the 
prices have been reduced. 

Phe Ladies and Gentlemen of Boston are respectfully in- 





} Vited to call. 


Open from sunrise to 10 0’clock, P. M. 
june22. tf TRUMAN MOREY. 





Having made arrangements with the best manufacturers in 
this State and New York, he will be constantly supplied 
with the latest stvles and best qualities of Gents, Ladies, 
Boys, Misses and Children’s Boots and Shoes, which will be 


sold at reasonable prices, and warranted to give satisfac- 


tion. 

Boots and Shoes made to order at short notice. 

THEO. H. BELL, 155 Washington st, 
Opposite Old South Church. 


Communion Ware, 


ang3 





St Subscribers would invite the attention of purchas- 


ers to their large assortment o0f COMMUNION 


WARE, of English and American manufacture, compris- 
ing Silver Plated, Plated on Britannia, and Britannia 
Flagons, Cops, Bowls, Plates, &c. Any pattern of Silver 
m to order. 


etal 


JONES, BALL & POOR, 
226 Washington, corner of Summer street, 


july 13 Sign of the Golden Eagie. 





windows ready glazed, &c., &c. 


BUILDING MATERIALS, 
448 Washington Street. 


E subscribers offer for 4 
4 her sale their large stock at ex 


low rates, consisting of 
DOORS, BLINDS AND SASHES. 
Also,—glass, stnir and fence balusters, blind trimmings, 








the measure of value. 


fisher of this paper, No. 1 Bedford Place. 


may 18 


Boston, May | 1. 


6mo BAILKY & JENKINS. 


with pure and unadulterated 
ton and vicinity are invited to cal] and examine the above 


continued on Sunday. 
Medicines od 


Notice to Physicians, 
AND THE PUBLIC GENERALLY. 


E subscriber, aware of the adulterations practised in 
preparing and powdering Drugs and Medicines for the 


market, and the difficulty experienced in distinguishing the 


ure, has arranged to have most of these articles powdered 
his establishment. Simples of Drugs in their eo 


state will be kept for comparison, and he has requested 

A. A. tiayes, State Assayer, to analyze at any time such 
preparations as nay ap: car of doubtful genuineness, before 
offering them for sale, thereby fnsaring te phys cians pure 
Drugs and Medicin M. BROWN, 


oO 
431 Washington (corner of Eliot) street. 
one t, all can be supplied 
N. B.—With the above errengemen’ t 4 Chinen 


ment, and see samples of pure Drugs an 


No one allowed to gone prescriptions com those of long 
experience and per 


t masters of their p' 
gale of all fancy so confectionery, Soda, &c, dis- 

hysicians Prescriptions and Family 
dispen as usual on that day. 





DY’S Sermon at Meadville.—The Work of 
hag ee a sermon delivered before the 


ing Cites Mr the Meadville Theologica! School, June 26, 
1850, by Andrew P. Peabody, ia oe day 


ed by 
Y & NICHOLS, 
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POETRY. 








[For the Register.} 
The Wild Plum Tree. 


You should have seen its sire — a vicious thing, 
Knotting defiance in its crabbed twigs 
And arguing with full fifty leagues 

Of sea winds. 


No wonder! well —! straight uptore 

And bore It inland —set it here, 

Where it might feel the garden's warmth and cheer, 
And but forbearing winds might come. 


Only its attic vigor to maintain 

1 fed it, each quick-blooded Spring, 

With salt to thirsting — and it grew my king — 
Straightened and bloomed as never plum before. 


Here is the fruit —so please you ; see 
How Nature answers to a loving call ; 
And yonder has my plum beneath the wall 
The warm Earth colonized with fruitful trees. w. 





{For the Register.} 


Earth. 
Earth ! thou art so very fair 
In thy summer garments drest, 
It is well thou dost not wear 
Every day thy best. 


Ifthe golden summer’s light 
Always on our pathway fell — 

Glorious Day ! and starry Night! 
Who might break their spell. 


It is well the snow-drifts lie 

Where the foot of man must tread ; 
It ie well the wintry sky 

Frowns above his head. 


Well, that Sorrow's veil is flung 
’T ween us and life’s golden hours — 
Weill, that Autumn's dirge is sung 
Over Summer flowers. 


Earth is not the spirit’s home ; 
Far teyond her beauteous skies,— 
Where her snow-wreaths never come, 
Our Arcadia lies. M. H. 8. 





See 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











[ For the Register) 


[From “ Sketches and Souvenirs.” 


Last year, about the end of October, as I was 
returning on foot from Orleans to the chateau of 
Bardy, I beheld on the high road, a regiment 
of Swiss guards. I hastened forward to hear 
the military music, of which Iam extremely 
fond ; but before I had overtaken the regiment, 
the band had ceased playing, and the drum alone 
continued to mark the measured fuotsteps of the 
soldiers. 

After marching for about halfan hour, the 
regiment entered a small plain, surrounded by a 
wood of fir trees. I asked one of the captains if 
the regiment was going to perform evolutions. 

‘No, sir,’ he replied, ‘we are going to try, 
and probably to shoot, a soldier belonging to my 
company, for having robbed a citizen upon whom 
he was billeted.’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed I, ‘ is he to be triec, con- 
demned, and executed, all in an instant?’ 

‘ Yes,’ the captain replied, ‘ such are the terms 
of oar capitulations.’ 

This, to him, was an unanswerable reason ; as 
if all things had been considered in the capitula- 
tions ; the fault, and its penalty—justice, and 
even humanity. 

‘If you have any curiosity to witness the pro- 
ceedings,’ said the captain politely, ‘I shall be 
happy to get youa place. They will soon be 
over.’ 

I never avoid such scenes, for I imagine that I 
Jearn, from the countenance of a dying man, 
what death is. I therefore followed the captain. 

The regiment formed into a square. Behind 
the second rank, and on the borders of a wood, 
some of the soldiers began to dig a grave, under 
the command of a subaltern ; for regimental duty 
is always: performed with regularity, and a cer- 
tain discipline observed even in digging of a 
grave. 

In the centre of the square, eight officers were 
seated upon drums; on their right, and a little 
more in front, a ninth was writing upon his knees, 

but with apparent negligence, and simply to pre- 
vent a man being put to death without some le- 
gal form. 

The accused was called forward. He was a 
fine, well grown, young fellow, with mild, yet 
noble features. By his side stood a woman, who 
was the only witness against him. The moment 
the colonel began to examine the woman, the 
prisoner interrupted him, 

‘It is useless, Colonel’ he said, * 1 will confess 
everything ; I stole this woman’s handkerchief.’ 

Colonel. ‘You, Pierre! why you passed for 
an honorable man, and a good soldier.’ 

‘ [It is true, Colonel, that I have always en- 
deavored to satisfy my officers. I did not steal 
for myself; it was for Marie.’ 

* And who is Marie?’ asked the Colonel. 

‘Why, Marie, who lives, there, in our own 
country, near Arensberg, where the great apple 
tree is; I shall then see her no more.’ 

*I do not understand you Pierre,’ said the 
Colonel, ‘ explain yourself.’ 

* Well, Colonel read this letter.’ And he 
handed to the Colonel a letter, every word of 
which is engraven on my memory. 

**My dear Pierre, [ seize the opportunity to send 
you this letter, by Arnold, a recruit, who has 
enlisted in your regiment. I also send a silk 
purse which I have made for you. I did not Jet 
my father see that I was making it, for he always 
ecolds at my loving you so much, and says you 
will never return. But you surely will come 
back, wont you! But whether you come back, 
or not, I shall always love you. I first consent- 
ed to become yours, on the day you picked up 
my blue handkerchief at the Arenberg dance, 
and brought ittome. When shal! 1 see you 
again! What pleases.me is the information I 
have received that the officers esteem you, and 
your comrades love you. But you have sti] two 

years to serve. Get though them as fast as you 
ean, and then we will be married. Adieu, my 
dear Pierre, always yours, MARIE. 

“P.S. Try tosend me something from France, 
not for fear that I should forget you, but that I 
may always look at it.’’ 

When the Colonel had finished reading the let- 
ter, Pierre resumed, 

* Arnold delivered me this letter last night. 
When I received my billet 1 could not sleep all 
night for thinking of Marie. In her letter she 
asks me for something from France. 1 had no 
money, I have mortgaged my pay for three 
months, in order to help my brother and cousin, 
who set outon their return home afew days 
since. This morning on rising, 1 opened my 
window. A blue handkerchief was drying on a 
line, and it resembled the one belonging to Ma- 
rie. The color and blue stripes were actually 
the same, I was base enough tw take it, and to 
put it intomy knapsack. I went out into the 
treet ; my conscience smote me, and J wae re- 
turning to the house to restore it to the owner, 
when the woman came up to me with the guard, 
and the handkerchief was found in my possession. 


This is the whole truth. The capitulations re- 
quire that I should be shot ; let me_ be shot in- 
stantly ; butdo not despise me.’ 

The judges were unable to conceal their emo- 
tion ; nevertheless they unanimously condemned 
him to death. He heard the sentence calmly ; 
then advancing to his captain, requested four 
francs. The captain gave him the money. He 
then approached the old woman, and said to her, 
‘ Madame here are four francs; I know not if 
your handkerchief is worth more, but if it is, it 
costs me dear enough, and you may excuse me 
frown paying the difference. Captain,’ he added, 
‘ send this to Marie, but let her not know, the 
price I have paid for it.’ He then walked with 
a firm step to the place of execution. L. G. P. 





HERDER. 


The last Princeton Quarterly contains an uncom- 
monly !ively and instructive review of Dr. Ha- 
genbach’s German Church History, interspersed 
with many biographical portraits. Among these 
is one of Herder, whom Dr. H. ranks as one of 
‘¢ the two men of his age,”’ as to their influence 
on theology—Schleiermacher being the other. 
Herder ‘‘ often made mention of his godly moth- 
er, and of the evening hymns, which, more in 
Germany than any where else, are means of 
grace ; and in later life, he would sometimes at 
dead of night go to an instrument and accompany 
himself as he sang the old chorals.”’ 

After comparing him with other great men of 
his nation, and admitting that one excelled him 
in poetry, another in philosophy, &c., Hagen- 
bach adds—‘‘ Yet take him for all and all, his 
power over the German mind was without a par- 
allel. He was a poetic theologian and a theo- 
logical poet, yet he repudiated the hypothesis 
that the Bible is all poetical. ‘ Rather,’ says he, 
‘would I abjure all apy and prefer to it the na- 
kedest, driest annals.” He was a powerful cham- 
pion for the historic verity of the Old Testament. 
Amiist much that we now look back upon as 
leading the way to the prevalent unbelief of our 
day, there was much that showed a heart not un- 
renewed by the inward tendencies of grace. The 
gospel of John had become the banner of a party 
of mysties which flat Rationalism despised ; yet 
Herder was so far from undervaluing this part of 
Scripture that he says: ‘ That sacred book is a 
deep tranquil Ocean, in which we see heaven 
mirrored with its sun and stars ; and if there are 
for man such things as eternal things (and such 
there are) they subsist in John.’”’ 

But our particular object in introducing the 
name of Herder, at thistime, is to present his 





FOR CHILDREN. 


LUCY MASON ; 
OR, LIFE AND DEATH. 


‘Mamma, why did God cause me to be born, 
and then determine to make me diet’ Mrs. 
Mason was the person addressed, but aunt Ju- 
dith who sat knitting by the fire, could not bear 
to lose so good an opportunity for impressing 
upon the mind of little Lucy the sovereignty of 
God. ‘He made you for his glory, my dear,’ 
she pronounced in a solemn tone of voice. 

Lucy burst into tears. It seemed cruel in- 
deed that all the delights of life and home, should 
be given her to be withdrawn for what seemed to 
her an entirely selfish purpose. 

Mrs. Mason was truly concerned. She had 
most earnestly endeavored to call forth cheering 
and affectionate views of their Creator from her 
children’s minds and hearts. That one speech 
of aunt Judith’s had made an impression which 
she feared she should find it very difficult, if not 
impossible entirely to eradicate. Yet aunt Ju- 
dith was a very good woman. She faithfully 
and disinterestedly performed her duties, and 
the last thing she would have done would have 
been to interrupt the happiness of any human 
being, for a selfish purpose of her own. But 
gloomy views of life and religion shed their dark- 
ening influence over her manners and conversa- 
tion, and made her peculiarly unlovely in the eyes 
of the young and joyous. 

Mrs. Mason did not like to wound her feel- 
ings by a direct contradiction of her assertion. 
She called her little girl w her, took her up into 
her lap, and kissed and soothed her, and after she 
became composed enough to listen, said to her, 
‘My dear tam» God is not a tyrannical or sel- 
fish being. His glory consists in the happiness 
of the beings to whom he pad poe life. 

‘Suppose your father and I, instead of treat- 
ing you kindly and affectionately, were stern and 
harsh, took no pains to make you happy, and 
denied you innocent enegmant; without any 
reason for it, would that be to our glory or our 
shame?’ 

‘Oh! you eught to be ashamed of it if you 
did so.’ 

‘ If then it is the shame of earthly parents to 
make their children unhappy, and their glory 
to promote their happiness, is it not the glory 
of our Heavenly Father that the children he 
has’ ceated enjoy the existence he has given 
them?’ 

‘Oh! yes mamma.’ 

* And is it not a disgrace to earthly parents 
when their children are wicked, and an honor to 
them when they behave well?’ 

‘Yes, aunt Judith said yesterday that Ano 








views of the practice of mutilating and otherwise 
altering the songs of Zion. _ His words are en-| 
titled to grave consideration, from the quality of | 
the man, and his own poetic talent and taste. 
His complaints are not the croakings of an old- | 
fashioned, self-willed bigot, who is adverse to} 
all ** the improvements of the age,’’ but of a man | 
of genius and learning, and more competent, pro- 
bably, to make such changes, than any who have 
attempted it. The quotation which we are about | 
to make, is thus introduced by the reviewer :— | 
‘ Christian worship was prominent in Her- | 
der’s system of religion. Himself a noted pul-| 
pit orator, and a devoted classic, he nevertheless | 
denounced the method of erecting the Geutile | 
discourses as models, and would probably have | 
disallowed the recent labors of Theremin. As) 
a religious poet he deserves to be heard in regard 
to hymnology : indeed we wish our American | 
collectors of sacred song could be rebuked by his | 
stern, true and unanswerable words, for their sa- | 
crilegious mutilation of ancient hymns, which | 
has reached such an extent that many a venerable | 
author would scarcely recognise his own verses 
after the pretended emendations of book-makers | 
and music-masters, In preparing the Weimar | 
Hymn Book in 1778, Herder showed a more ex- | 
cellent way, the exact reverse of what prevails | 
among ourselves. Wherever it was possible he | 
retained the original text of hymns.’ 
‘+ An effusion of truth and of the heart,’ says, | 
he, ** such as all Luther’s hymns were, is no} 
longer the same, when foreign hands alter it at 
pleasure, any more than our countenance would | 
be the same, if every passer-by should cut and | 
hack and disfigure, it, according to his notions. | 
W hoever knows the origin of these songs, and | 
the history of our church, knows without any | 
suggestion that they are genuine signatures of! 
our growth and ovr doctrinal! purity : and no right | 
minded and worthy descendent will trade away | 
the heirloom seal and scutcheon of his race for 
a street picture, however finely painted, The 
church of God is infinitely more concerned in doc- | 
trine and testimony, in the power of her origin | 
and the early healthful blossom of her growth, | 
than in corrected rhyme or smooth equability of | 
metr>. No Christian assembly comes together 
to exercise itself in poetry, but to admonish one 
another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
making melody in their hearts unto the bord. 
For these ends the old hymns are clearly more 
adapted than the newly altered, or than many of | 
the new; as I call all sound hearts and conscien- | 
ces to witness. In the hymns of Luther and his 
contemporaries and successors (so long as the 
object was to make genuine church-songsand not 
fine verses) how much heart and soul ! Sprang | 
from the heart they go to the heart, which they 
lift, comfort, teach and edify, so that we feel our- 
selves constantly in the domain of truth believed, 
of God’s church, of open liberty, and remote 
|from our every-day thinking and busy nothing-| 
ness. Is it not a grievance when men altersuch | 
hymns; thatis, amputate living members from 
the thought and soul of so many good men! It 
pains us to see even wordly booke, read by us of 
old, with which we have grown up, so changed 
in new editions ; because we feel cheated, as if a 
thing were first given us and then snatched 
away; much more pained are we, when these 
changes reb us of our childlike impressions of 
religion. Good remain’ always good ; gold al- 
ways gold. If simple exalted nature will not 
brook the officious hand of art, how much less 
the highest noblest nature, the religion of God ! 
Such hymns are the reflections of our fairest 
years, the comrades ot our life, the joy of our 
home, the trusted consolers of our distresses ; it 
is the hand of an enemy which despvils us of 
these, or which, with the verse that once blessed 
us and now is, missing deals us the blow of a 
scourge. These very persons make little ac- 
count of the hymns in general. ‘They sing them 
with inward disregard or coldness, because the 
world they live in is a different world ; and is it 
for such people that we cheat the children of 
their bread? I hold that country or province for 
blessed, where they retain their ancient service 
and ancient hymn-book, and where whole assem- 
| blies are not every day or every Sunday put to 
the rack by alterations. The hymns of our 
church bear with them the witness of their worth 
in the great impression which they make, and 
the excellent effects which they produce 

. But the best thanks we can give, is to bring 
back the old times and the old spirit into houses 
and churches ; times when al] cling to these 
hymns with reverence and with the whole 
heart ; when the father passed no day which he 
did not begin and end in the lovely vocal circle of 
his household. If Luther calls the Old Testament 
a sorrowful mute testament, we may well call the 
New, beginning as it does with loud praises, a 
joyful testament, under which we ought to be 
much in singing and praising. Ofa truth we 
are now plainly going back from this new joyous 
dispensation to that ofthe Old Testament ; for the 
voice of spiritual song becomes every week more 
indifferent, and tends more and more to silence. 
God grant us once more the days of hearty, joy- 
ful, congregational psalmody!’’ To which we 
say, Amen and Amen! 





Tue Brack Boy anp tae Sermon. The 
Rev. N. Denton, of Regent, West Africa, says, 
‘ While speaking to a member of the church, 
who had been for the last seven months confined 
at home, and perfectly helpless frum the effecis 








of a fall, he called his little boy, who attends 
‘our school, to reach him a scrap of paper stuck 
up in the side of the house. Having opened it, 
|the bey read to us the text and parts of the ser- 
|moon which Mr. Schon had preached at church 
on the preceding Lord's day. The father told 
us that, being unable to go to church himself, 
he was glad te get what little his boy could 
bring him home, and that he had now many such 
papers, which were a great comfort to him.’ 

Are there not many white children who would 
do well to intimate this little black boy. 





Force may subdue, but love gains; aud he 
who loves wins the laurel. 


Wilson was a disgrace to her father and mother, 
but that she hoped we should be a crown of 
rejoicing to ours.’ : 

* You see then, my love, that you glorify 
God by being good and happy. Now do you 
not teel better about it?’ 

‘ A little better. But it does seem cruel that 
people must die, and go away and leave all their 
friends.’ 

* Do you remember, when George went into 
the high school. how sorry he felt to leave his 
teacher and playmates' He had spent very 
many happy hours with them ; and to separate 
from them and go amon, strangers, seemed so 
very hard to him. Yet it was best he should 
do so. He had learned all that was taught in 
the school he had so long attended. To ac- 

vire more knowledge it was necessary that he 
should be placed in a new situation. This 
world isa school. God puts us here to learn to 
be good, and to do good ; and when he sees that 
it is best that we should have a different kind of 
teaching, he takes us to a higher werld where 
new sources of knowledge will be opened to us, 
and new opportanties tor doing his work placed 
before us, and new strength to do that work giv- 
en us.’ 

‘ But if we could all go to it together how 
much better it would it be.’ 

* No, my dear, it would nut. Some persons 
are fitted to do one kind of work, and some 
another. Some to labor in one place, and 
some in another. God only knows what place 
1s best for us, and when it is best to remove us 
to another. And think after a separation of a 
few years, if we have used those years well, 
with what joy we shall meet again. How will 
my heart glow with happiness and gratiude 
should my little Lucy, in that glorious world to 
which I hope we shall both be admitted, though 
it may be at very diffurent times, should she then 
say to me, ‘ Mother it was the instruction you 
gave me in early life, that made me good, and 
brought me to that happy place.’ I think I 
should feel that all the pain of separation was 
more than compensated to me in that moment.’ 
[Child's Friend. 





Tue Pats or Lire. Looking awhile since, 
at a collection of German lithographs, 1 was 
struck with ene that was simple in conception, 
and yet of great power and beauty. 

It was the picture of a little child in the dress 
of a pilgrim, walking slowly along a narrow 
path, which was bounded on either side by a ttr- 
rific precipice, the hedges of which were hidden 
trom his view by a luxuriant thicket of fruits 
and flowers. Behind the child is an angel, with 
a countenance of mixed tenderness and anxiety, 
his hands placed lightly on the shoulders of the 
little prilgrim, as if to keep him in the centre of 
the path; while the child havirg closed his 
eyes, that he may not perceive the tempting 
snares on either side, is walking calmly forward, 
content not to see where he plants each footstep, 
so long as he feels the gentle and guiding touch 
of the angel upon him. His whole aspect is 
that of perce. confidence and conscious safety, 
so long as he follows the guidance of his heav- 
enly monitor, and presses onward in his way. 

AsI gazed upon it, several thoughts rose up 
vividly to my mind; and as the description is 
itself a picture, others, in view of it, may pon- 
der the lesson it suggests, and as they ponder be 
profited. 





Intimacy pestroys Respect. Yes it does, 
and just in preportion a8 our associates are un- 
worthy of respect, or we ourselves have not 
sense enough to respect solid worth. The de- 
fect may be on either side, or both. Too many 
are indebted to their ignorance of each other for 
their mutual good opinion. Intimately known, 
both parties become undeceived, and are glad to 
resolve themselves into distant acquaintances, or 
entire strangers to each other. None but per- 
sons of solid sense and goodness can live on 
terms of close intimacy very long without dis- 
trust, contention and alienation. Society is too 
much of a masquerade. Mankind walk in a 
vain show. ‘They deceive others and are deceived 
by others. When we see exhibitions of appa- 
rent friendship, love and unity, on extraordinary 
oceasions, we sigh at the painful thought, ‘‘ how 
few of these could live, consult, and co-operate 
happily together in the intimacy of a Christian 
Community!’’ O, the briars and thorns that 
sooner or later will protrude through the fair 
seeming cloak of satin and velvet! [Practical 
Christian. 





Liserta,—Africa is estimated to contain one 
hundred and sixty millions of inhabitants. These 
are not only willing, but anxious, to obtain the 
various articles of civilized nations ; yea, it is to 
satisfy their thirst for these commodities that 
they are impelled forward in procuring victims 
for the accursed slave trade. 

The favorable geographical position of Libe- 
ria, the elevating influence of her free and Chris- 
tian institutions; the industry, integrity, and 
intelligence of her children, with constitutions 
adapted to that climate, and a similarity of color 
with the natives, will enable the Liberian to pen- 
etrate the interior with safety, and prosecute his 
trade in the bays and rivers of the coast, without 
suffering from the diseases which are so fatal to 
white men. 

Liberia is the door of Africa, and we believe is 
not only destined to develop the agricultural and 
commercial resources of that mighty continent, 
but the means of regenerating her benighted 
millions, and amply repaying to our own land 
the expense she has already incurred, or may in- 
cur, in building up and sustaining, directly or in- 
ac the Republic of Liberia. (Colonization 
Herald. . 





Solomon teils us that ‘‘ in a multitude of coun- 
sellors there is safety.” But the safety is more 
often for the counsellors than for the counsel- 
led. 








Massacuvusetrs 1n THE Next Apportion 
ment oF Concress. The census of Massachu- 
setts, just completed under a state law, for the 
purpose of making the apportionment of its Le- 
gislature, shows a population of 972,715, being 
239,457 more than in 1840. The probable con- 
sequence of this increase is an addition, for the 
first time since the organization of the Federal 
Government, to the number of her Representa- 
tives in Congress _—‘If the number of Represen 
fixed by the Census bill, adopted at the present 
session, remains unchanged, the population of 
the Union must amount to about twenty four 
millions before the delegation of Massachusetts 
could be reduced. Should the population be di- 
vided to obtain the ratio, which excludes two- 
fifths of the slaves, amount to 20,970,000, this 
would give Massachusetts ten members, her pre- 
sent number at a ratio of ninety thousand, and 
leave her with the large fraction of 74,712, which 
will scarcely fail to secure her another. In order to 
have this ratio, the entire population of the Union 
must very little exceed twenty-two millions. 
The increase of population in Massachusetts, 
notwithstanding the very heavy emigration tothe 
West and to California, is due to her adherence 
to the policy of promoting domestic manufac- 
tures. Their extension has enabled her to cover 
her sterile soil with a network of railroads, and 
by means of both to advance the value of her 
land for agricultural purposes, notwithstanding 
she imports all those great staples of food which 
are susceptible of distant transportation. It 
has probably scarce ever entered into the thoughts 
of any of her people that this policy could result 
in advancing the relative political power of a 
state which for fifty years had been declining. 
We have seen but a solitary reference to this 
probable consequence of her increased population, 
and that only in the way ofa faint and hasty sur- 
mise. A people who are busy and prosperous 
give themselves little anxiety in relation to their 
precise share in the government. Power comes 
to them without ‘their seeking it, and without 
awakening any exultation: ‘* The well know 
not of their health, but only the sick.’ 
Massachusetis is the only one of the old states 
which will not have relinquished something of 
legislative influence in the Federal Government, 
when the Congress of 1853 shall assemble. She 
alone will have gained upon her sisters of the 
Atlantic slope of the continent in power to affect 
their common destinies, and the acquisition will 
have come unsought, as yet almost unrecognised, 
because it is the natural result of attracting in- 
dustry, by bringing the consumer to the produc- 
er—the vital condition of advancement in every 
element of greatness.—{ Washington Republic. 
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R. HUNTER’S CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
TRACTS—No IL, 4gincourt; A contribution towards 
an authentic list of the commanders of the English Host, in 
King Henry the Fifth’s expedition to France in the third 
year of his reign. No H, Collections concerning the early 
history of the founders of New Ply south, the first Colo- 
1 ts of New England. No Ill, Milton; A Sheaf of Glean- 
ings after his Biographers and A t * 1,4 logical 
Investigation; 2, Notes on some of his Poems. By Joseph 
Hunter. For sale by 
aug3 LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washington st. 
ELIGIOUS CONBOLATIONS. 30 cents. The pub- 
lishers, desirous of giving this excellent Book as wide 
a circalation as pos sible, have concluded to reduce the 
price to 30 cents a sing!- copy, or 25 cents each by the doz. 
in handsome cambric binsing. The former price was 62c. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
aug3 Lil Washington street. 











The Spanish Language. 
HE Subscriber, ten years resident in Cuba, wishes to 
give i-struction in the SPANISH LANGUAGE, to 
classes or individuals. Apply at No. | Bedford Place, 
where terms and hours will be madeknown. 
Refer to Amos Lawrence, Esq.; Rev. 8S. K. Lothrop ; 


Philo 8. Shelton, Esq. 
june 15. uf. MRS. ANNA Y. LORD. 





BIBLES. 
HE Massachusetts Bible Society, at their Depository 
15 (Cornhill, have for sale and keep constantly on hand 
Bibles and Testaments of all the varieties published by the 
American Bible Society. 

Also, Oxford and London editions. 

Their stock of beoks in Foreign Languages is extensive 
embracing the He rew, Latin, Greek, We'ch, Gaelic, French 
German, tutch, Spanish, Italian, Portugoese, Danish, Swe- 
dish, Polish, Arnbic, Syriec, Chinese. 

cr Quarto ~ibles of supertor quality in plain and rich 
bindings suitable for the Pulpit. 

may 25 8. T. FARWELL, Agent. 





ONSUMPTION CURED. Lately pub'ished, Con- 
sumption Curable, and its Treat‘vent, by Wm. M. 
Cornell, M.D. 25¢ It can be sent by mail to any part of 
the United States. Published by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


aug lo Washington street 





THE CHEAPEST SINGING BOOK FOR 
SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


HE #unday School Singing Book, by Edward L. White, 
consisting of Hymns with appropriate music. Price 
reduced to $1.50 a dozen. This book was got up witha 
specia! view to the wants of the Unitarian Sunday Schools. 
Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
anglo 111 Washington street. 





NEW ENGLISH BOOKS. 


N Introduction to the Books of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, by A. Schuman, translated from the German, 
by Dr. Beard. 1 vol., 8v0. London. 
I'lustrations of the Divine in Christianity. A series of 
Discourses, exhibiting views of the Truth, Spirit, and Prac- 
tical Value of the Gospel, by Rev J. R. Beard, DVD. 1 
vol.6vo. London. Just received by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
july20 111 Washington st. 
A POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 325 
Washington street, under Amory Hall, continue 
to g‘ve particular attention to the prescripta of Phyai- 
cians and the medical requisitions of families. Confin- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and practical 
Pharmacy, and having uousual facilities for importing 
and selecting their medicines, cuatomers may be assur 
ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis 
pensed at their establishment. june23 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
AT FRAMINGHAM. 


HE Summer Term of this School will commence on 

Tuesday, the first day of June next. A small number 
of pupils will be received into the Subscriber's family ; and 
the constant care and attention of himself and his wite will 
be devoted to them, as regards both their inteliectual and 
moral training. 

Terms :—$132, per annum. 

Rereaences. Mr. Geo. B. Emerson, Wm. H. Knicht, 
Esq., Wm. H. Foster, Esq., (Cashier Grocers’ Bank) Bos- 
ton; Rev. A. R_ Baker, Medford ; Rev. H. F. Edes, Wo- 
burn ; Mr. J. W. Brown, and J. ®. Wheeler, Esq., Fra- 
mingham. RUFUS F. BREWER. 

Frainingham, May 11, 1850. 3mos 


CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE. 


GOOD second-hand ORGAN, in a very elegant Ma- 
hogany case, elaborately carved, with gilded pipes im 
front, having ten stops in the Great Organ, five stops in the 
swell, and a double open dinpason sub-tnss to the Pedal 
Organ, with couplers, é&c., will be sold at a low price to an 
immediate purchaser. The Organ is now in the High street 
Congregati nal Charch (Rev. Mr. Chickering’s) at Portland, 
and will be ready for delivery on or about the 15th of Aug- 
ust. Terms of pnyment made favorable to the purchaser. 
For farther particulars apply to 
Also, for sale, two amaber sized second hand Church Or- 
guns and one good Parlor Organ. 
WM. B. D. SIMMONS & CO., 
Organ Builders, 
july20 3tis Causewuy street, Boston. 


Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 
TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alone. 


D* S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 
Consumption and chronic diseasee, have been de 
livered throughout New England, is now permanently 
located in Boston. 

Office and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery Place 
near the Tremont House. istf nov4 


At Home, 


D* MORTON, Surgeon Dentist, No. 19 Tremont Row, 
Opposite the Boston Museum, will personally employ 
his discovery (Ether,) extract and fill teeth, and insert his 
beautiful artificial ones, without the slightest pain. 

july 27 eoptf. 


FURNITURE MANUFACTORY. 


G D. WHITMORE, manufactures Furniture in all the 
@ Fashionable Styles of the day — in a plain manner, at 
a moderate price, or tely finished and at high 
Cost,—of Walnut, Rosewood, Mahogany, &c. 

A Variety of Furniture and Upholstery Goods always on 
hand. Drapery Uurtains, Shades, &c., put up in the most 
avproved manner. Carpets made—Repairing, Re-polish- 
ing, &c., promptly attended to, 

344 Washington, corner of Hayward Place, up stairs 
march? 6mnis 


FOR THE HIGHER CLASSES IN SUN. 
DAY SCHOOLS. 


GM reopucrosy Lessous on Christian Evidences, by 
Archbishop Whately. Ist American from the 10th 
London edition. This edition has been prepared by Rev. 
Thomas Hill, and is approved by the Middlesex Sunday 
School Association. 
Price $1.80 a dozen, Copy furnished for examination. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
11L Washington st. 























li2os. 


(rindstones ! 


J 00 BEST GRINDSTONES, framed complete,— 
with improved hangings. 
15 tons prune Nova Scotia Stones, Grindstones, Rollers, 
Frames, &c. 
For sale by PARKER & WHITE, Agricultural Ware- 
— = 10 Gerrish Block, a street. 
une w 


junes. 








YOUNG LADY who can furnish unquestionable ref- 
erences, wishes to engage as an attendant of a lady or 
family travelling abroad. 
Inquire of the Publisher of the Christian R , No. 22 
School street, or at his house, No. 1 Bedford 
mayl8 wtf 





Boston, Sept. 4, 1849. 

H° BBARD WINSLOW would respectfully inform his 

patrons and friends, that he has purchased the Louse 
formerly occupied by Dr. John Ware, No. 6 Allston street 
and is preparing it for the future permanent location 
his SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, to be resumed on 
the 24th of this month. He purposes limiting the school, 
in future, tu 40 pupils, with a view to receiving no more 
than he can have constantly under his direct personal in- 
struction. The rooms are very spacious and airy, and 
will be fitted up and furnished in the best style. A syste- 
matic, thorough, exact course of study will be pursued, 
such as to qualify young ladies for any situation as teach- 
ers, or as members of suciety. The moat carefu) attention’ 
will be paid to their demeanor, and to their moral and re- 
ligious culture. 

Having directed all his studies, for several years, to the 
end of qualifying himself to teach in the best manner, the 
undersignec’ hopes for such results as will, in some degree, 
satisty his long cherished desires. 

The terms will be the same as heretofore: Twenty-five 


pmohe included, payable semi annually in January and 
uly. 

Application may be made at No. 6 Allston street, head 
of Bulfinch street, at which place parents and guardians 
are invited to call to see the School Rooms, and confer 
with the principal. sep29. 





ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


oh Hitt Famity Boarpine ®cnoor. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cambridge, have opened their 
Boarding School i: a new hou-e planned and furnishéd ex- 
pressly for the accomimodation of twelve pupils. eir 
¢ urse of instruction will «mbrace the Ancient and M 
Languages, and the English branches usually pursued in 
Academies. 

The house is siguated in Watertown, near the Watertown 
and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircupure RatLroan, 
six miles from Boston, in the midst of extensive a:d diver- 
sified grounds, in the immediate vicinity of the well known 
Wellington till, commanding a wide and beautiful pros- 
pect ; is well warmed, well ventilated, and supplied with 
an abundance of pure spring water in each story ; alsoa 
bathing room, containing a douche, shower bath, &c., &c. 

Music, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teaohers in 
Boston. 

The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 

Rererences.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, Cam 
bridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown.) Boston, 

For further particulars, address Mr. and Mrs. Mack, care 
of 8. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. tf marc i6 





BOOKS PER STEAMER ASIA. 
du received by LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washing- 
ton street : 


David Copperfield, No 15, illustrated. 

Vernon’s snglo-B3axon Guide, Harnes’s do Delectus. 

Halliweti’s Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales. 

Halliwell's Life of Shakspeare. 

Do. Dictionary ef Archaic and Provincial Words, illus- 
trating early English Authora, 2v 8vo. 

Akerman’s Coins of the Romans relating to Britain. 

Do Introduction to Anci*rt and Mocern Coms. 

Do Archaeological I: dex, Celtic, Romano-British and 
Anglo-Saxon Periods. A Hunter's Life in South Africa, 
2v Bvo. 

Hunter's Critical and Historical Tracts. No 2—The 
First Colonists of New England. No 3—Milton. 

Curiosities of Heraldry. 

Lower's Essay on Sarnames, 2v. aug3 





Family Boarding School for Boys, 
AT JAMAICA PLAIN, ROXBURY. 


e ori Subscriber gives notice that the SUMMER TERM 
of his Fainily Boarding School for Boys, will com- 
mence on the @&th of July. 

This establishment unites the ad ages ofa h 
and pleasant location, with those «f large and convenient 
‘buildings, and extensive and retired grounds. 

Thorough instruction is given in all branches preparatory 
to College or Mercantile pursuits. 

Application for admission may be made by letter, or by 
personal interview with the subscriber, at his re-idence, on 
Centre street, corner of Pond street, Jamaica Plain, Rox- 
bury. Cc. M. VINSON, 

june22. lwis.7wos. 


lthfal 








HYMN BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 


WHE SCHOOL HYMN BOOK, for Normal, High, and 
Grammar Schools. 

“ We have examined with some care this collection of 
hymns, and consider it well adapted to be used in our dis- 
trict and other schools, from the variety of the hymns, from 
their religious character, and from their freedom from sec- 
tarianisin.” N. TILLINGHAST, 

Principal of State Normal School at Bridgewater. 
D. 8. ROWE, 

Principal of State Normal School at Westfield. 
BEN 8. STEARNA, 

Principal of State Normal =chool at West Newton. 

Teachers and others interested in Schools are requested 
to send for copies for examination. It will be published in 
about ten days. CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

july27 111 Washington street’ 


Commission Paper Establishment. 





JONES & WHEELWRIGHT, 
Corner of Water and Devonshire Streets, Boston 
AVE constantly for sale, in lots to suit purchasers, 
the following articles, which they offer at manufac- 
turers’ prices, for cash or approved credit. 
TO PUBLISHERS OF BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 
Book paper, medivm and medinm and a half; de®ble do, 
of v rious weight and color Auy size and quality made to 
order at short notice. 
FANCY COLORED PAPER. 
For handbills, book covers, fly leaves, &c. ; glazed and 


ungiazed double cap, assor ed culors} for writing-book cov- 
ers. 





NEWSPAPER. 


Newspaper constantly on hand of the various sizes and 
qualities usually called for, such as 

27X42 40 Ibs. 

42 Ibs. 

33 Ibs. 

33 Ibs, 

34 Ibs. 

36 Ibe. 


24X38 80 Ibs. 
24X38 
24X38 
24X36 
24X56 
24X35 
24X34 
23X34 
23X33 
23X33 
21X20 
20 Ibe. 19X24 20 Ibs. 


FOOLSCAP, LETTER PAPER AND FOLIO POST 

Quarto Post, ex'ra superfine, fine, and common, white 
and blue plain and ruved ; Packet Post, extra superfine, 
ca and ruled; Commercial Post; white and blue Folio 

ost. 

TO GROCERS AND PROVISION DEALERS. 

Straw and Rag Wrapping Paper, al! sizes; Bag Paper, 
Tea Wrapping, Manila Paper, ali sizes; cheap Cap and 
Letter Paper. 

TO DRUGGISTS. 

Hard Ware Paper, all sizes ; white and colored Wrap- 
ping, co. do. ; Blue Paper, for Seidlitz powders. 

TO SHOE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 

Straw Boards snd Shoe Paper, white und assorted. 

TO MANUFACTURERS. 
Cloth Paper, all sixes ; Ruling do., do.; Press do., do. 
TO SHIPPERS. 
Straw Wrapping Paper, all sizes and thicknesses. 
CARDS. 

Satin Enamelled Cards, of superior qnality, at prices as 

low as the common Pearl Surface; fine and extra fine 


Enamelied Cards ; Satin Evamelied sheets, 20x24. 
mayli lmis mos 





HASTINGS AND BRADBURYS’ 


NEW MUSIC BOOK, 


THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, 
—oR— 
HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 
OF PSALMODY. 


Cin anna original music and selections from 
the best European and American Composers. 
Consisting of ‘T'unes, ANTHEMS, MorTeTs, In- 
TROITS, SENTENCES and CuanTs, with au appendix 
of the most approved Standard Church Tunes, for Con- 
gregational Singing, by Tuomas Hastinos §& Wit 
Liam B. Brapsury. 

We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 
that such a collection of choice gems has never before 
been presented for their inspection and gratification. 
The book eontains 400 pages; the last 50 pages being 
devoted exclusively to a selection of the choicest and 
most approved Standard Congregational Tunes in the 
various metres, leaving the body of the book to be 
occupied wholly with original and selected matter from 
the best sources, much of which wis composed, ar- 
ranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, dming his late 
residence in Germany. The Menpussonn CoLtec- 
TION is printed on superior paper, and notwithstanding 
the quantity and superior qnality of the matier eontain- 
ed in it, s afforded at the same price of music books of 
the ordinary size 

The Mendelssohn Collection is forsale in Boston, by 
B B. Mussey & Co.. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 
Oliver Ditson, and at other book and musie stores, 

MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers. 
Sep.1. 199 Broadway, New Yok, 


SABBATH SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 
111 Washington Street. 


ROSBY & NICHOLS, have for sale, a large collection 

of BOOKS FOR SABBATH SCHOOL and JUVE- 

NILE LIBRARIES, tw which they invite the attention 
of all interested in Sabbath Schools. 

7 Boots wil! at any time be sent for examination, with 
the privilege of returning any that are not desired. 

C. & N. publish the following Mi ls for Sabbath 
Schools: 

A Manual of Christian Doctrine and Institutions,—with 
ee in the Language of Scripture. By Rev. A. B. 

viler. 

*,* The Publishers have received from Rev. Dr. Francis 
of Cambridge, Rev. A. P. Peabody of Portsmouth, and Hon, 
Stephen C. Phillips (President of the Boston Sunday School 
Society), letters, recommending the Manual in the highest 
terms. 

Lessons on the Parables ; by Rev. F. D. Huntington. 

A Scripture Catechism of the Christian Religion,—~tated 
in the words of the Bible ; by Rev. Ephraim Peabody. 

The Gospel Narratives ; by Rev. H. 4. Miles. 

The Ministry of Christ ; by Rev. T. B. Fox, 

A Manual on the Book of Acts; by Rev. T.B Fox. 

The Words of Christ; from the New Testament. 
err Questions on the New Testament. Parts 1. ard 


The First Book for funday Schools. 
The Sunday Schoo! Hymn and Service Book. By Hon. 


a= oa «+. Philips. 
Sunday Singing Book. 
0” Specimens of the above wi'l be sent to any Clergy- 
man or Buperintendent who may wish them for —— 
on. mayi 








Doliars per quarter, or One Hundred Dollars per year, all . 


GREAT COUGH REMEDY: 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


FOR THE CURE OF 

COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS,. BRON- 

CHITIS, WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION. 


rt offering to the community this justly celebrated rem- 
edy for diseases of the throat and Jungs, it is not our wish 
to trifle with the lives or health of the afflicted, but frankly 
to lay before them the opinions of distinguished men, and 
some of the evidences of its success, from which they can 
judge for themselves. We sincerely pledge ourselves to 
make no wild assertions or false statements of its efficacy, 
nor will we hold out any hope to suffering humanity which 
facts wil) not warrant. 

Many proofs are here given, and we solicit an inquiry 
from the public into all we publish, feeling assured they 
will find them perfectly reliable, and the medicine worthy 
their best confidence and patronage. 

FROM BENJ. SILLIMAN, M.D, L. L. D., ETC. 
Professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy, &c., Yale College, 

Member of the Lit. Hist. Med. Phil..and Scien. Socie- 

ties of America and Europe. 

“1 deem the CHERRY PECTORAL an admirable com- 
position from some of the best articles in the Materia Med- 
ica, and a very effeetive remedy for the class of diseases it 
is intended to cure.” : 

New Haven, Ct., Nov. 1, 1849. 

PROF. CLEAVELAND, of Bowdoin College, Maine, 
Writes—“ I have witnessed the effects of your ‘CHERRY 
PECTORAL’ in my own family and that of my friends, 
and it gives me satisfaction to state in its favor that no med- 
icine 1 have ever known has proved so eminently success- 
ful in curing diseases of the throat and lungs.” 

REV. DR. OSGOOD 
Writes—“ That he considers ‘CHERRY PECTORAL’ 
the heat medicine for Pulmonary A ffections ever given to 
the public,” and states that “his diughter, after hei 
obliged to keep the room four months with severe sett 
cough, accompanied by raising of blood, night sweats, and 
the attend sympt Cc ption, commenced the 
use of the “CHERRY PECTORAL,’ aad had completely 


recovered.’ 
HEAR THE PATIENT. 


Pr. Ayer—Dear Sir: For two years I wus afflicted with 
avery severe cough, accompanied by spitting of blood and 
profuse night sweats, By the advice of my attending phy- 
sician I was induced to use your CHERRY PEC RAL 
and continued t» do so till I considered myself cured, 
ascribe the effect to your preparation. 

JAMES RANDALL. 
Hampden, ss. Sprinorigip, Nov. 27, 1848 
This day appeared the above named James Randall, and 
pronounced the above statement true im every respect. 
LORENZO NORTON, Justice. 
THE REMEDY THAT CURES 
PorTianp, Me., Jan. 10, 1847. 

Dr. Ayer; I have been long afflicted with Asthma which 
grew yearly worse until last autumn ; it brought on a cough 
which confined me in my chamber, and began to assume 
the alarming symptoms of consumption. I had tried the 
best advice and the best medicine to no purpose, until I 
used yourCHERRY PECTORAL, which has cured me, 
and you may well believe me. Gratefully yours, 

- D. PHELPS. 

If there is any value in the judgment of the wise, who 
speak from experience, here is a medicine worthy of the 
public confidence. 

PREPARED BY J. C. AYER, CHEMIST, LOWELL, MASS. 


And sold by Drugzists and Dealers in Medicine geuerally 
throughout the couutry. 
june 22. 3m 








NEW HYMN BOOK 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 


NINETEENTH EDITION. 

fee Subscribers would ask the particular attention 

of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new ard bighly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
the wants of the societies of our denomination. The 
compilers have endeavored to re a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the buok what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy- 
men, but leaders of choirs, a11 many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been , ublished less than four 
years, it is now used ia fifty of our Societies, and this 
tact js considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teod 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns:—the number of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 

The following is a list of places where the Christian 
Hyrons is in use. 

Maine. 

Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 

New Hampsuire. 


Dublin; Keene, Peterboro’; Wilton; Concord 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 
VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity School, Cambridge; East Cambridge; Hing- 
haw; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
ceater; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro’; Woburn; Win 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 

New York; Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwankie. 
Lovuis1ana; New Orleans. 

QG@> Copies furnished for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
f24 lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 


VAPOR BATHS, 
Conducted by Dr. M. M. Miles, at No. 1 Cam- 


bridge St., near the Revere House, Boston. 
y Medicated Vapor Baths are invalnable agents in re- 
moving severe Colds, Coughs, attacks of Rheumatism, 
&c., besides being among the greatest luxuries that can be 
enjoyed. They are important auxiliaries in the treatmem 
of almost all ( hronic Diseases. 
The late Dr. Wm. Ireland, an eminent physician of the 





the very extraordinary and powerful effect of the medicated 
Vapor Baths, as an aid te general practice, that 1 would not 
be without them for all that I have hitherto known of my 
profession.” | 

Dr. John C. Warren, of Boston, says, “The Vapor Bath 
is a remedy that I have been in the habit of employing for 
many years. My experience of it has led me to consider 
one of the most powerful and efficacious applications, when 
‘udiciously employed.” 

Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of this city, says, “under the judicious 
gvidance of a responsible physician, we 1 warranted in 
saying that great good, in a restoration of impaired health, 
may be effected by the Medicated Vapor Baths.” 

Dr. Wm. Ingalls, of Boston, says, “The beneficial effects 
of these Baths far exceed my most sanguine expectations.” 

Dr. Moses Holbrook, of Charleston, 8. C says, “The 
Medicated Vapor Bath was the means of restoring my be- 
loved wife to a comfortable state of health, and has been 
the sole means of her enjoying it in a degree that she never 
could have experienced without its aid. When she was 
first carried to the Bath, she was at death’s door from pul- 
monary consumption of long standing.” ; 

Lr Whitlaw’s Medicated Vapor Baths, Sulphur Fume 
Baths, lodine Vapor Baths, and Piain Vapor Baths, admin- 
istered every day, (Sundays excepted,) r aad 8 o’clock, A. 
M., to9 P. M. 

This is one of the most extensive and best arranged Insti 
tutions of the kind in this country. The subscriber hopes 
that his long experience in managing such an Institution, 
will give him the confidence and patronage of the public. 

MASON M. MILES, M. D. 

Boston, Nov. 10, 1849. is3in& 08 


DENTISTRY 
IN ALL.ITS DEPARTMENTS, 
([N ITS HIGHEST PERFECTION 
—AT— 
23 TREMONT ROW, 
(Opposite the Museum,) 


By J A. Cummings, M.D. 


Member of the Mass. Medical Soc’y, and Boston Medical 
Association. 


D*. CUMMINGS has had ten years’ experience in his 

mroterien, ots is in possession of all the modern im- 
proveme: ts in the Art, and has greatly increased his fac li- 
ties for manufacturing and inserting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
on Gold Plate, or otherwise. 

Dr. C_ would respec fully invite all who require Artificial 
Teeth, in whole or parts of sets, to cali oil diomieid 8 ‘- 
mens, and satisfy themselves as to the superiority the 
peculiar and life-like appearance of his Minerai Teeth. Al- 
he = nowy rage ge grr of inserting them. Par- 

cular attention paid to FILLIN 
EXTRACTING TEETH. ee 


N. B—ETHER OR 
TERED. CHLOROFORM ADMINIS 


Prices satisfactory, and all operations warranted. 


For sale as above, Dr. Cummings’ TOOTH POW 
and TOOTH Wash. Unmine®’ = 


Reference may be made to the Surgeons and Physicians 
of Harvard University ; aso to the Physicians of Roston 
feb23 
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THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 
NO. CLX., FOR JULY, 
—EDITED By— 
Rev. Gores Putnam, D. D., and Rev. Georoe E. ELLis 
ConrTeNTs. 


Article I. The Christ of the Gospel, and of St. 
Il. Agassiz’s Tour to Lake Supe nt vn 
Ill. Bukewell, on a Future Life, 
IV. Miracles 


Vv. Marti V 
Vi renee. REA Of Wille Bor 


Vil. Wordsworth, the Christian P. 
VIII. The Diversity of Origin of tne Bees Race. 
IX. .Notices of t Pablications. 
X. Religious and Literary Intelligence 
> A new volame commences with this number. 
. CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
june29 111 Washington st. 


’ 





SURVEY OF RELIGION. A of the Doc- 
A trines and Duties of Religion, by A B. J 
author of a work on the Moral Governme: 





se Thicides qublished by CROSBY e NICHOLS, 
aug lo . 111 Washington street. 


HE Person who borrowed the second volume.of the 
4 | Roston Quarterly Review from the Subscribers, is re- 
quested to return it without delay. —=. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
july20 111 Washington st. 





city of New York, says: “I am: myself so fully satisfied of 


copies, a 





OLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT--BOOKS— 
C Published by D. APPLETON & Cu. , 200 Broad- 
way, New York. 

{. Gree axD Latin.—Arnold’s First and 
Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar, 12mv, 75 
ets—Arnola’s Latin Prose Coimposuion, $1— Arnuld’s 
Cornelius Nepus, with Notes, l2mo, $1—Arnold’s 
Firet Greek Book, 62 ctse—Arnold’s Greek Prose 
Composition, 12mo0, 75 cts—Arnold’s Greek Reading 
Houk, edited by Spencer, 12mv, $1 50—beza’s Latin 
‘estament, 12mo, 62 cts—Livy, with Notes, by Lin 
cola, 12mo, $1—Czesar’s Commentaries; Notes 
Spencer, 12mo0, $1—Tacitus’s Histories, with Notes 
by Tyler, 12mo, $1—Tacitus’s Germania and Agricy 
la; Notes by Tyler, 12mo, 62 cts. 

iL. Fresacu.—Collow’s Dramatic French Reader 
12ino, $1—De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 1€ 
mo, 50 cte—De Fiva’s Advanced French Reader, $1 
—Ollendorff's New Method of Learning Freuch, edited 
by J. L. Jewett, 12mo, $i—Key to do, 75 cts—Kow. 
an’s Modern French Reader, 12:0, 75 cts—Surrenve’s 
French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo, $1 ov. 

lf. German,—Adler’s Progressive German Read- 
er, 12mo, $1—Adler’s German and English and Eng- 
lish and German Dicti » compiled frum the best 
authorities, 1 vol, large Svo, $5—Ollendorfi’s New 
Method of Learning German, edited by G. J. Adler, 
12mo, $1 50—Key to do, 75 cts. 

IV. Itattan.—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, 
$1—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning Italian, 
edited by F. Foresti, 12mo, $1 50—Key to do 75 cts 
V. SpanisH.—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learn. 
ing Spanish, by M. Velazquez and ‘I’. Simonne, 12mo, 
$1 50—Key to do 75 cts—Velazquez’s New Spanish 
Reader, with Lexicon, 12mo, $1 25—Valezyuez’s 
Spanish Phrase Bouk, 18mo, 38 cts. 

VI. HesRrew.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 
edited by Rodigar; translated from the bes German 
edition, by Conant, Svo, $2. 

Vil. EnouiisH.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern 
History, 12mo, $1 25—Bojeson and Arnold’s Manual 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 12mo, $1—Chase’s 
Treatise on Algebra, 12mo, $1—Crusby’s Ist Lessons 
in Geometry, 38 cts—laegar’s Class Book of Zoviogy, 
38 cts—Everett’s System of English Versification, 
12mo, 75 cts—Graham’s English Synonyms, edited by 
Prof. Reed, of P. lvania University, 12mo0, $1— 
Guizot’s History of Civilization; Notes rofessor 
Henry, of N. Y. University, 12mo, $1—How’s Shak- 
sperean Reader, 12mo, $1—Keightley’s Mythology o 


ang | Greece and Rome, 1Smo, 42 cte—Magnall’s Historica 


Questions, with American Additions, 12mo, $1— 
Markham’s School History of England, elited by Eli- 
za Robbins, author of **Popular Lessons,”? 12mo, 75 
cts— -Mandeville’s Et ts of Reading and Oratory, 
8vo, $1 25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1, 3 
3, 4, 5—Putz and Arno.d’s Manual of Ancient Geogra 
phy and History, 12mo, $1—Reid’s Dictionary of the 
english Language, with Derivations, &c., 12mo, $1— 
Taylor’s Manual of Modern and Ancient History, edi- 
ted by Prof. Heory, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 25— 
Taylor’ Ancient History, separate, $1 50—Taylor’s 
Modern do, $1 256—Wriglt’s Primary Lessone, or 
Child’s First Book. 

NEARLY REApy.—Boise’s Exercises in Greek 
Composition, 12mo—Thatcher’s Cicero de Officiis, 
12mo—Lincoln’s Horace, 12mo— Ollendorfi’s Elemen- 
tary French Grammar, by G. W. Greene. ag2o. 


IN PRESS, 
Foot-Prints of the Creator, 


—OoR— 
THE ASTEROLEPIS OF STROMNESS. 


BY HUGH MILLER. 
WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS. 
From the Third London Edition. With a Memoir of the 
Amtbor. 








BY LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


The Old Red Sandstone; 


—or— 
NEW WALKS IN AN OLD FIELD. 


BY HUGH MILLER. 


Illustrated with Plates and Geological Sections. 
From the Fourth London Edition. 

“ A geological work, small iu size, unpretending in spirit 
and manner <“its contents the conscientious and accurate 
narration of fact; its style the beautiful simp! city of truth ; 
and altogether possessing, for a rational reader, an interest 
superior to that ofa novel.” ([Dr. J. Pye Smith. 


“ This admirable work evinces talent of the highest or- 
der, a deep and healthful mora! feeling, a perfect command 
of the finest language, and a beautiful union of philosophy 
and poetry. Nw geologist can peruse this volume without 
instruction and delight.” |Silliman’s American Journal of 
Science. 


Dr. Buckland, at a meeting of the British Association, 
said he had never been so much in his life by the 
powers of any man as he had been by the geological des- 
criptions of Mr. Miller. . . . That wonderful man des- 
cribed these objects with a facility which made him asham- 
ed of the comparative ness and peverty of his own 
descriptions in the “ water Treatise,” which had 
cost him hours and days oflabor. . . He would give 
his left hand to possess such powers of description as this 
man, and ifit pleased Providence to spare his usetul life, 
he, if any one, would certainly render the science attractive 
and popular, and of equal service to theology aud geology. 
It must he gratifying to Mr. Miller to hear that his discov- 
ery had been hir own name by soch an eminent 
auth rity as M, Agassiz, and is another proof of the value 
of the ing of the A ‘iation, that it had contributed to 
bring such a man into notice. 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
jaly13 Publishers, 59 Washington street. 


‘*THE GOLDEN LYRE,” 


A new collection of Church Music, by V. C. Tay 
Lor, author of “Taylor’s Sacred Minstrel,’ 
‘*Taylor’s Choral Anthems, ‘ The Late,”. &c 
will be published about the 20th August next. 


R. TAYLOR'S MUSIC, in the language of an expe- 
rienced and pet M ian, “ is distinguished 
Sor fine taste, rich harmony, and pzrfect adaptation to 
every shade of variation in the sentiment of devotional 
poetry.” This book will contain a choice seiection of Did 
Standard Tunes, many gems from the Sacred Minstrel. se- 
lections from Modern Authors, and a large number of New 
Tunes, fully equal, if not superior, to any Church Music 
ever published in this country. 

Mr Taylor is an American Composer; will the American 
Musical Public examine and judge of bis works ? 

HAWLEY, FULLER & CO., Utica. 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Boston. 
4w 
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Writing, Book-Keeping, and Arith 
metic. 


OMER’S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No. 
139 WASHIFGTON STREET, corner of Schoo! &t., 

which has been in successf™} operation for the Jast eight 
years. is open DAY and EV; NING, for practical instruc- 
tion in all the requisi‘es of « Merchant’s Clerk, instead of 
the mere school-hoy theory of the Academies. [77 Ne 
Class System. £9 St ts aided in procuring suitable 
employment. 

Lapiges.—A separate apartment, with separate entrance, 
has been provided for Females. 

BOOKS POSTED, &c. Compli da 
ed, a .: &c., promptly and faithfully executed 

BOO EEPING by Double Entry without the Jour 
nal, by G.N. Comer, Accountant, Boston, (Fifth Edition,) 
price 62 cents Blank Books, 30 cents per set—for sale a8 
above. A liberal allowance to Teachers. 

COMER'’S NAUTICAL INSTITUTE. 

NAVIGATION in all its branches, taugt.t in the most 
thorough manner—Lunars, Great Circle Sailing, Symner's 
Method, &c.&c The best Instruments Charts, &c., are 
provided and explained. The Establishment is under the 
direct patronage ot the Marine Insurance Offices and the 
merchant apip owners of Boston. 

OY For Cards of Terms, &c., call at 139 Washington 
Street. £9 

Sept. 1. 





adjast- 


ONLY 10 CENTS A ROLL. 
Economy is the Order of the Day. 
Lapies Save THe Pieces. 
MEE, BELLOWS takes pleasure in saying to such 
Housekeepers as wish to insure their domestic uf- 

fairs against future accidents, that his paste for the repair of 
broken Glass, China, Earthen, Porcelain, Marble, &c., is 
still at their service, and it will effectually heal all the ilis 
that Crockery is heir to, if applied properly 
All articles, as soon as repaired are restored to their orig- 
inal usefulness, and can be used immediately. The original 
sound fs always restored to the urticle repaired ; the paste 
can be used by a child ; it is a substance of itse f and needs 
no preparation. Large pitchers with broken handles, and 
Glass Lamps may be repaired with safety. 

Travelling Agents and Country Merchants supplied on 
reasonable terms. Principal office, 
158 WASHINGTON STREET, 
near the Washington Coffee House. 
> He also repairs China, Earthen, Porce and arti- 
cles of every description, in a beautiful sae, and wat- 
rants them as new, at the above piace. march23 
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Stained and Ornamented Glass. 
J. M. COOK, 
No. 16 Atkinson Strzet, Boston, 


anufactures STAINED, CUT un! ORNAMENTED 
GLASS of various Colors, and in a t variety 
Patterns drawn expressly for Side Lights, Church, steam- 
boat, Ship, and other Ornamented Windows. LEADEN 
and METAL SASHES made to order. GROUND sd 
ENAMELLED GLASS by the Wholesale and Retail. 


FIRE AND WATER-PROOF PAINT. 


The Ohio Metallic Paint is constantly kept by the Sub- 
scriber. This Paint is now used quite extensively on Rools, 
Steamboats. Dwelling-Houses, ailroad Cars, &¢ 
It is an excellent Paint for Brick Buildings and Iron Shut- 
ters, as it 1s impervious to moisture, _ To make a New Roe 
ofan old leaky one, »weep it clean, then put on three £ 
coats mixed with boiled linseed Oil, and see that the joins 
a‘e well filled up, ana in a short time it will become 8 tight 
fire and water-proof roof. ‘ 

All orders, to the undersigned, will meet with 
prompt attention. 

J. M. COO%, No. 16 Atkinson street, Boston. 

aprilé 3mis9inos : 


ad 
R. JOHNSON’S RELIGIOUS LIFE. .Dr. Johns00, 
his Religious Life and his Death. 1 vol. $100. Just 
received by : Chom & NICHOLS, 
~ july6 1 Washington st- 











CHRISTIAN REGISTER, - 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


DAVID REED, 

‘AT NO. 22 8CHOOL STREEL, — 
TERMS.---THREE DOLLAR parable tance 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY C TS if paid in advance 
To indiy uals or companies who pay in advance for AY 
copy will be sent gratis. 

No subscriptions discontinued, except st the discreoe™, 
the publisher, untilall urrearages are paid 
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